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Sign of a Good Host 


© NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP., 1951 


Ir takes but a taste to see how OLD TAYLOR honors the tradi- 
tions of old Kentucky. Its richness, its smoothness, its flavor—all 
stem from the fact that OLD TAYLOR is the master achievement 
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of master distillers. It’s the only bottled-in-bond bourbon that bears 
the famous signature of E. H. Taylor Jr. & Sons. Serve OLD TAYLOR 
with pride. It’s a hallmark of excellence that every guest recognizes. 


The Old Taylor Distillery Company, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
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Jockey hitching posts that invited guests to tarry are an- Mijace lee tated - bhitited 


other old Kentucky tradition—another sign of a good host. KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
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That bomb. The score, at the time, was: 
Giants, 1; Brooklyn, 

At the moment, it was the most inter- 
esting thing in Washington . . . Reporters 
in the White House press room were sit- 
ting before a television screen watching 
the final game of the National League 
playoff Several members of the 
White House staff wandered in from 
time to time to get a look, too... It was 
a calm and ouiet news day—until Presi- 
dent Truman’s press secretary, Joseph 
H. Short, called the newsmen and read 
his special announcement. 

Baseball forgotten, reporters rushed 
to telephones with a piece of news that 
had come to Harry Truman—the Russians 
had set off another atom bomb. 

In successful atomic explosions, the 
score stood: U.S., 15; Russia, 2... And 
the race was nowhere near over. 


The reaction. Joseph Stalin’s second 
bomb caught Washington in a far differ- 
ent mood than did his first... When Mr. 
Truman told the world on Sept. 23, 1949, 
of a Russian atomic explosion it was a 
stunning piece of news . Americans 
found it hard to believe . . . The comfort- 
ing thought that U.S. could bask in the 
safety of an A-bomb monopoly for tive 
years, or maybe 15, came to a jolting end. 

The second announcement, on Oct. 3, 
1951, carried with it no such shocking 
surprise . All Washington had ex- 
pected it, sooner or later, even though the 
Russians insisted their atomic research 
was directed toward weapons of peace, 
not war If Stalin’s scientists could 


make one bomb, they could make two 
The question now was how fast—and 
how powerful—could they make more. 


The day after the bomb an- 
President Truman criti- 


Hurry up. 
nouncement, 
cized newspapers and magazines for pub- 
lishing maps of U.S. cities that might 
become targets for Russian bombers . . . 
In a Congress that recently cut down on 
funds for civil defense, there was an in- 


stant demand for a speed-up of civil-de- 
fense plans. 

There were confident statements that 
the U.S. still held a big lead in the race 
for atomic weapons—and there were 
solemn warnings that the lead was being 


narrowed by Moscow The mood of 
Washington was that Stalin was ready for 
war if he wants it... U.S. officials were 
telling each other to get a move on. 

Said Senator Brien McMahon, chair- 
man of the Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy: “This development un- 
derscores the need for immediately ex- 
panding our atomic efforts . .. We retain 
a commanding atomic advantage over 
the Soviets . . . We must retain and ex- 
tend that advantage We must re- 
double our efforts in the field of atomic 
preparedness.” 

Said Representative James E. Van 
Zandt, of Pennsylvania: “The Soviet 
Union is taking the first bomb and _ put- 
ting it into mass production . .. Now she 
is looking, as we are, to other weapons 
such as tactical uses of the bomb and war 
heads for guided missiles.” 

Said Senator Richard B. Russell, of 
Georgia: “The Russians are working on 
the hydrogen bomb as hard as they can 

. We hope we are ahead of them, but 
we don't know... It is a race we must 
win or else have an iron curtain fall 
among the remaining free nations of the 
world.” 

Said Representative Henry M. Jack- 
son, of Washington: “The Soviet Union is 
capable today of launching an all-out 
war ... There no longer can be any 
doubt as to the peril that faces Ameri- 
can cities should World War III break 
out.” 





The big question was this: How many 
bomb’ does Stalin have? . Somebody 
in London said 50... But most officials 
in Washington couldn't even make a 
guess—and the few who could wouldn't. 

The plain truth is that nobody this side 
of the Iron Curtain knows, for sure. 
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3-way 
Stretch 





oBopDy kicks when the Armed 

Forces get first call on defense 
materials like copper, tin, alumi- 
num, zinc, steel, rubber. You're for 
it. So are we. 

Problem is, we’re the manufac- 
turing unit of the Bell System and 
must also use these scarce materials 
in making equipment needed to 
keep this country’s Bell telephone 
network going and growing. 

This means s-t-r-e-t-c-h-i-n-g 
available materials far more than 
usual. And, we’re doing it three 
ways — by salvage, by repair, by 
substitution. 


3 SUBSTITUTION — Stretching war-scarce materials often requires substitution of other 
materials. Here, for example, Western Electric uses plastic instead of lead to cover telephone 
cable. Thousands of substitutions, now in use or planned, will save 5,785,000 pounds of copper 
annually, 485,000 pounds of aluminum, 645,000 pounds of nickel, 2,882,000 pounds of natural 
and synthetic rubber, plus large quantities of other critical materials. 


















1 SALVAGE — Melting scrap into brass ingots at Western Electric’s smelting plant, Staten 
Island, N. Y. Last year 180 million pounds of worn-out Bell telephone equipment from all over 
the country and scrap from our factories were shipped by Western Electric to reclamation 
centers to be salvaged. SAVED — scarce raw materials for re-use. 


, REPAIR — Veteran telephones (over 31% 
million of them in the past 12 months), 
switchboards, booths and other Bell System 
equipment are fixed up at Western Electric 
repair shops, go back into service, and work 
like new. SAVED — materials which would 
otherwise be needed to make new equipment. 














This 3-way stretch helps keep 
the nation’s Bell telephone 
network going and growing. 
That’s essential in getting 
America’s defense job done. 










Western Electric 


MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY UNIT 
OF THE BELL SYSTEM 









RIGHT AROUND THE ek - «5 


rv lisate counts on coal ! 


Morning, noon and night—from farm to factory to 
home—almost everything Americans use in their daily 
lives is made with coal or with the power that coal 
generates. Steel and heat—aluminum and nylons— 
cement and chemicals—these are but a few of the 


thousands of things that take coal to make. 


Here is a modern, automatic 
coal stoker in a small defense 
plant. It is typical of the new 
equipment designed to burn 
coal more efficiently and make 
it an easier, more economical 

— fuel to handle. Other modern 
installations such as automatic 
ash-removal systems and con- 
veyor belts that carry coal from 
storage to stoker are added rea- 
sons why coal is the preferred 
fuel for economy and depend- 
ability. 








Sora me Te 


This giant preparation plant turns out “prescription” coals— 
sized, washed, graded, and treated to do specific jobs with 
increased efficiency. It’s a prime example of today’s progres- 
sive coal mine operation! Today’s better-prepared coal, 
when used with efficient modern equipment, adds from 10% 
to 40% to the heat or power obtained from the same amount 
of coal in years gone by. 


Generating electric power for the home—to light the lights, 
to run all the modern appliances that make American life so 
convenient—is one of bituminous coal’s biggest jobs. Over 
one hundred million tons will be used this year to generate 
America’s electricity. The utilities rely on coal because they 
know coal is the most dependable in both supply and price 
stability. For 97% of all American fuel reserves are in coal. 


_ To deliver the best possible product at the lowest 
_ possible price the operators of this country’s 8,000 
bituminous coal mines have invested hundreds of 
millions of dollars in research—modern mining equip- 

' ment—in developing new mine properties. This long 
range program has been so effective that today the 
output per-man, per-day, in America’s mines is more 
than 32% greater than in 1939. Because of coal’s 
natural abundance and the efficiency with which it is 
mined and p: ed for market, coal will continue to 
be the most dependable and economical fuel for heat 


and pederl 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NaTIonau Coa. ASSOCIATION 


_ WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Here are some things that seem, as of now, to be reasonably sure: 

Business, turning up after summer lull, will rise to new highs in 1952. 
Jobs will increase further. Pay will go on rising. Incomes will be high. 

Retail trade, still lagging, will pick up gradually. 

Civilians with money to spend will run into few shortages. Prices are to 
be firm to higher, however. Cost of living is to rise a bit more. 

People, at home, are to be well off. Standard of living, high now, will go 
on rising as income is provided to buy more of most everything. 
































War is to go on indefinitely in Korea. Truce prospect is receding. 

Men in service will be the unlucky Americans. Armed forces will not get in 
on the gravy train at home. Casualties will go on. Winter war will mean much 
hardship for those who must wage it. Rewards will be few. 

Rotation will continue to be the main goal of fighting men. 

Limited war in Korea will not soon break into big war in Europe. War, So 
long as limited, will permit continuing rotation after a year of combat. 














In U.S., the get-rich-quick urge will continue to develop. 

Money will flow like water out of Washington. Social life, gay now, will 
grow gayer and gayer. "Influence" will take on more and more importance as 
people try to get their own hands placed deeply in the money stream. 

Scandals will burst from time to time. Temptation, always great when bil- 
lions are being passed around, will grow greater as the billions grow. 

Inflation, in other words, will work as it always works. When life is 
easy, Government generous, profit making simplified, attitudes grow lax. 














Spending on arms will grow as scheduled. Arms dollars, defense, will be 
1 dollar out of every 5 that are to fly around in 1952. 

Arms cuts below schedule will not be made. Arms increase, more likely, 
will continue. Dollars for atom projects will grow. Dollars for Air Force will 
be increased. Dollars for an Army may have to skyrocket if a decision is made 
sometime to win a war in Korea before the 1952 elections. 

Armament will underwrite prosperity well into 1953 at least. 








Draft will go on rising in the year ahead. Draft needs will expand as ro- 
tation takes hold, as terms of original craftees for Korea run out. 

Reservists, too, often will face calls. So will some Guard units. 

Draft and Reserve calls will be used to tap those to be drawn from the 
gayer life at home for the grimmer life in service. They're the machinery for 
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selecting those who make a sacrifice so that those left behind can enjoy, un- 
molested, the growing scramble for some of the free and easy dollars. 

Men in Korea will continue to be the unlucky ones. Men in Europe are away 
from home, but are not likely to be in a fight any time soon. Korea is taking 
one man in 10 in service. That's not so many in terms of votes. 








Taxes, however, are to go up for almost everyone. Tax rise is to hit in- 
dividual incomes November 1. Corporations pay more on three quarters or their 
1951 income. Consumers will pay higher excises after December l. 

Tax take, for all of Government, will approach 1 dollar ix 3. 

Taxes that high generate pressures for avoidance, even for escape. 
scandals will grow as taxes rise. Taxpayers, where favored, can gain so-much. 
Unfavored taxpayers, ordinary taxpayers, get hit so hard that they will grow 
angry as evidence shows that politicians were able to favor their friends. 

Taxes may become an explosive political issue in 1952. 


Tax 








Tax rise, federal alone, will exceed 10 per cent on 1952 incomes both of in-= 
dividuals and corporations. Corporations will turn over 52 cents out of each 
dollar of income, plus a tax on any "excess" profits. Tax may take up to 70 
cents out of each corporation dollar for the Federal Treasury. 

Individuals will pay varying amounts, depending on income size. Taxes, at 
1952 rates, will tend still further to level all incomes. 

Tax level, after new increases, is as high as it is to go so long as pres- 
ent leaders in the U.S. Congress. have their way. New White House demands for 
Still more taxes will be resisted next year, not acted upon. 








In the coming tax law: Gain from sale of a residence will not be taxed if 
the money is put back into another residence within a year from sale. 

Individual taxpayers, if they want, can have employers withhold more of 
their income for taxes if withholding rate does not cover full tax liability. 
Persons over 65 may be able to deduct all medical expenses. Widows, widowers, 
where heads of families, can split part of income for tax purposes. Bachelors 
are to have the same privilege, too, if they head a household. 

Tax changes, other than in rates, will affect many. 














Political situation in U.S. will remain fluid for several more months. 

Mr. Truman, attacked, with scandals breaking, is under more pressure from 
his White House aides to run again. Truman decision may be influenced by the 
intensity of attacks that affect him personally. 

A Southern revolt, skillfully led, is brewing if Truman does run. 

Taft, as of now, remains far out front among Republicans. Eisenhower is 
the one man who might stop Taft and walk off with nomination. Eisenhower atti- 
tude is one of receptiveness. He obviously would like to hear the call that 
some Republicans are preparing to sound, if they can arrange it. 

It's still anybody's guess on how the 1952 race will line up. 














Winston Churchill, approaching 77, probably will head next Government in 
Great Britain. Clement Attlee and the Socialists appear almost eager to let 
someone else wrestle with Britain's problems. Churchill, in power, would favor 
@ new try at dealing with Stalin. He might dominate Truman on policy. 
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Whispers 


‘Influence’ Fees: $50,000 and Up ... Plushy Offices 
For Pentagon... Jessup Now Acheson's No. 1 Man 


President Truman, by his censorship 
edicts, has the Government’s press 
agents alarmed. The official tendency, 
at this point, is to tell the American 
people as little as possible unless it 
first is cleared by the White House. 


ok et 


Russian agents, accepted as news- 
papermen, have direct access to infor- 
mation in Government that Mr. Tru- 
man says the American people should 
not know about. The Russian news 
agency has a free run in the capital. 


x wk * 


The White House is letting it be 
known that it feels Congress is spend- 
ing far too much time on investiga- 
tions, too little on passing laws. 


x * * 


The political planners around Mr. 
Truman are growing more worried 
over the possible reaction of 50 mil- 
lion taxpayers when they learn that a 
few favored taxpayers have been get- 
ting special treatment from the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. 


xk *& 


Large sums of taxpayer money are 
being spent to give civilian officials 
of the Defense Department plushy 
new Offices in the huge Pentagon 
building. Officials are going in for 
personal surroundings that are ex- 
pected to be in character with a 50- 
billion-dollar enterprise. 


x &k * 


Biggest money in Washington is be- 
ing made by lawyers, often former 
officials, who get inside tips from Gov- 
ernment agencies on firms and indi- 
viduals in trouble with the law. Peo- 
ple in trouble with taxes, or Govern- 
ment regulations, often will pay very 
big fees to someone who can get them 
out of trouble. 


xk Kk -® 


The late Franklin Roosevelt, when 
President, enforced a rule that no 
member of the Democratic National 


Committee could practice law in 
Washington. The rule was changed 
under President Truman. Insiders 
whisper that fees of $50,000 and up 
have not been unheard of in law firms 
known to enjoy political influence. 


x « xX 


Governor James Byrnes, of South 
Carolina, former Secretary of State, 
Supreme Court Justice and Senator, 
means it when he expresses the opin- 
ion that President Truman will not 
run again. Governor Byrnes is one of 
a group of Southern Democratic lead- 
ers who are figuring ways to get new 
leadership in the party. 


x * * 


Among the most astute politicians in 
Congress there is a tendency to dis- 
count the prospect that Republicans 
in 1952 will nominate Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower. Their view is that the 
party will insist upon a tested Repub- 
lican with known views on major 
public questions. 
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Senator Robert Taft, who did most to | 
get the job of Republican Chairman | 
for Guy Gabrielson, is miffed by the 
fact that Mr. Gabrielson’s company 
turned up with an RFC loan that 
needed renewing just when Dem- 
ocratic administration of the RFC 
was under fire. Other Republican Sen- 
ators are telling Senator Taft that 
they are losing an issue in their States. 


x =& * 


Philip Jessup, Ambassador at Large, 
really is No. 2 man in the U.S. De- 
partment of State. Dean Acheson, 
Secretary of State, is depending more 
and more upon Dr. Jessup as his 
right-hand man. 


x * & 


Secretary Acheson’s health has been 
bothering him a little of late and he 
has been taking periods of rest after 
a long time without vacation. 


x * *& 


Charles Bohlen, State Department 
counselor, was sent to Tokyo to tell 
General Ridgway that this country’s 
allies are adamant in their attitude of 
opposition to war policies that would 
call on them for larger numbers of 
troops. Korea, in the United Nations, 
is being classified as the “forgotten 
war.” 


“ *& * 


Eyebrows are being raised at the habit 
now followed by the U.S Joint Chiefs 
of Staff of taking their wives on trips 
to battlefronts and areas where Amer- 
ican military might is being displayed. 
An explanation is that feminine asso- 
ciation is conducive to the _ social 
atmosphere that military leaders find 
useful in time of limited war. 


x *k * 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur feels that it 
now is too late to win with the pro- 
gram he offered earlier this year as a 
means of gaining victory in the pres- 
ent war. Communists have been given 
a chance to build their armed forces 
and supplies, get set for bigger war. 
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Anothe r Example 
of 
Lfficie nt Fower 


at Lower Cost 


PATTERN FOR PEACETIME PROGRESS 
-»-now a bulwark of defense! 





HINK of this not as a single power plant, but as 
thousands of such plants in towns, industries and 
farm areas across America. Here the major workloads 
are carried by big heavy-duty diesel and gas engines 
driving generators .. . picked for the job because they 
alone can handle it most efficiently, at the lowest possible 
cost! The Cooper-Bessemers shown above are typical. 
If this horsepower is allowed to lag, down goes 
production—from factories and farmlands. It’s as im- 
portant, as basic as that! What’s more, today’s defense 
needs are adding mew burdens — everywhere — burdens 
that can only be carried by harnessing more horse- 
power, more engines. 
So keeping America’s power turned up everywhere 
it’s needed is a problem that must be licked! In this, 
Cooper-Bessemer feels a major responsibility . . . and 


is well prepared to meet it. For example, Cooper- 
Bessemer’s latest engine developments assure reliable 
power with a lower-than-ever investment in materials, 


DIESELS * GAS ENGINES*GAS DIESELS * ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS « HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 


equipment and plant. What’s more fuel consumption is 
cut to the bone. 

If you are faced with a need for defense-supporting 
power—stationary, marine or locomotive—find out 
about the mew things being done by one of America’s 
oldest engine builders. 














The 
Cooper-Bessemer 


Coporalion 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO GROVE CITY, PA. 






New York e Chicago e Washington @ San Francisco @ Los Angeles 
@ Houston e Dallas e Odessa e Seattle e Tulsa e St. Louis e Gloucester 
e New Orleans e Shreveport 









NEW ENGINEERING MAKES CARS EASIER 


Chrysler Corporation introduces new steering and other advances to make | { 


Anton Bruehl, internationally 
known magazine photog- 
rapher, reports in pictures 
how the people at Chrysler 
Corporation design and build 
cars that are easier to handle 
and far more enjoyable to 
drive. 

It’s an “inside the industry” 
look at automobiles that are 
so vital to the way Ameri- 

cans live... and at a company that pioneers many 
engineering advances to build superior Plymouth, 
Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler cars, and to fill its 
important defense assignments. 


‘ 


SMOOTH RIDE AIDS SAFETY. -Even on this “pot- 
hole” road, that Dodge rode smoothly and the 
steering wheel stayed steady—thanks to revo- 
lutionary new Oriflow Shock Absorbers, plus 
other Chrysler-developed advances. Oriflows 
give you 244 times more cushioning. ..more 
comfort and safer handling. They're exclusive 
on Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler 
cars— another proof that you get the good 
new things in Chrysler-built cars. 


BEAUTY THAT SERVES YOU. In this new De Soto sedan, Bruehl snaps 
engineer A. W. Ross as he points to narrow corner post that cuts down 
“blind spots.” Engineers and designers work together at Chrysler to 
make styling practical as well as beautiful. You sit up comfortably 


on Chair-Height Seats. ..see out better through wide. sweeping wind- 
shields and big rear windows. Car bodies are sleek and trim, for easier 


driving, parking and garaging. 


WHERE FRACTIONS OF INCHES COUNT. On the Plymouth assembly line, 
Bruehl shows Edward Barna (left) and Leo Poma adjusting a 
Plymouth’s front wheels for road steadiness and handling ease. They 
use special Chrysler-designed machines which make sure this vital 
adjustment is accurately made. One big reason why Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto and Chrysler cars give owners such a feeling of confidence 
is a “steering team,” combining accurate wheel adjustment and shock- 
resistant steering. Cars handle so surely and easily that you enjoy 


driving more. 








1} TO DRIVE 


trips pleasanter 





GRANDMOTHER PASSES “PARKING TEST.” 
In a busy Detroit suburb, Mrs. Dorothy 
D. Cooledge parks that Chrysler Im- 
perial with only one hand—thanks to 
sensational new Hydraguide Power 
Steering. With this new Chrysler ad- 
vance, engine-driven “boosters” do four- 
fifths of steering work. Yet you retain 
perfect control! Power Steering is 
standard equipment on Chrysler Crown 
Imperials . . . optional on Saratogas, 
New Yorkers and Imperials. 


OIL CUSHION SOAKS UP STRAIN. In traffic jams like this 
— Bruehl pictures 8th Avenue and 34th Street, New 
York — you'll appreciate the smooth, jerkless driving 
and less shifting provided by famous gyrol Fluid Drive. 
With Fluid Drive, engine power travels through a 
cushion of oil. This absorbs jolts and gives liquid- 
smooth starts. Chrysler Corporation’s automatic trans- 
missions are hydraulically operated and feature driver 
control at all times. You can enjoy them on Dodge, 
De Soto and Chrysler models. Plymouth cars have 
the smooth Synchro-silent transmission. 





Fe CHRYSLER CORPORATION cemseemaseremovr 2000 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines ¢ Oilite Powdered Metal Products Mopar Parts & Accessories Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration Cycleweld 
























7 Test Tube Tim, whose methods are extremely scientific, 
& 


was told that people everywhere think Statler is terrific 

. and when he heard it rumored that you really are a 
guest, he came with his equipment and put Statler 
to the test! 





Said Test Tube Tim to Statler chef, “With scientific 

e zeal, I’ve researched your delicious food—a most re- 
warding meal! Your generous portions suit me fine; 
you serve them piping hot! If chefs could win a Nobel 
prize, you'd get it on the spot! 
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3 “And now I’]l take a sampling of this steaming H20. 4 “It takes an able scientist to research in his sleep, pla 
e Its thermal coefficient’s fine . . . the towels gleam like @ especially in a Statler bed, with mattress soft and deep. risi 
snow! They’re stacked up half a meter high, with soap T'll snooze away awhile,”’ he sighed, “and make a 7 
a-plenty, too” ... (Thus science proves that Statler tabulation... I count... eight hundred . . . springs lull, 


baths are just the baths for you!) 


. and more—this finding’s a sensation! 








HOTEL STATLER | 











“Eureka!” shouted Test Tube Tim... “My research 
is complete! I’ve found that Hotel Statler’s on a most 
convenient street! The business district, shows and 
shops are always close at hand, so let me say in sum- 
mary—by gosh, the Statler’s GRAND!” 





(iin 
STATLER 
HOTELS 


||, 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER-OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN «+ PITTSBURGH 

* 


ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER + LOS ANGELES 
(Now UNDER CONSTRUCTION + READY FOR OCCUPANCY 1952) 
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WHAT WE'LL DO 
NEXT IN KOREA 


More Active War but No New Strategy 


More of the same, only tough- 
er, is the promise in Korea. War, 
after a lull, is stepping up. Truce 
is a fading prospect. 

U.S. is heading into another 
winter campaign. And Commu- 
nists, built up during peace talks, 
are at a new peak in strength. 

There’s no quick solution now, 
no chance for speedy victory. The 
Korean war seems here to stay 
awhile, on an intensified scale. 


TOKYO 


Winter war in Korea, with truce 
talks bogged down, now is being 
planned as a “killer” operation of 
rising intensity. 

The casualty lists, up after a summer 
lull, are to go on being published week 











—Hesse in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


‘ANOTHER ENEMY’ 
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after week, reflecting more active war in 
Korea. 

Truce talks, it is clear, will not soon 
be resumed. Communists refuse to talk 
on U.S. terms. Americans cannot revise 
their conditions for talks without retreat 
that would be interpreted as defeat. 
Truce, as a result, is a receding prospect. 

“Operation Killer,” instead, is back in 
No. 1 position as the basic. American 
strategy for Korea. To date, slaughter of 
Chinese and North Koreans has elimi- 
nated 1.3 million enemy troops. But it 
has not, on the basis of battle experi- 
ence, wrecked the ability of Communists 
to wage effective war. 

Communist forces are built back to a 
new peak of strength. Bombing has 
failed to prevent this build-up. Commu- 
nist air forces, as of now, are substantial 
in strength. Opportunities to check this 
development of Communist air power 
have been denied U.S. bombers. 

A magic solution to the problem of 
Korea, sought for months, is not in sight. 





BRADLEY AND RIDGWAY 


The basic plan: keep enemy forces off balance and keep killing Communists 


Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, visiting the 
war front for conferences with Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway, brought no simple 
solution with him. The broad plan, in- 
stead, is for a drive aimed at causing 
casualties, not at reaching the Yalu 
River. War still is to be fought with 
limited troops, for an unlimited duration, 
with hope for “successful military con- 
clusion” based on the prospect that Com- 
munists, after losing more masses of 
troops, will agree to a truce. 

Looking over the talked-of alterna- 
tives, you get this picture: 

Mystery weapons that might win 
the war are in the talk stage, with no 
clear sign that they will emerge from it. 
Atomic artillery has had a big build-up 
in publicity, but it is not likely to prove 
decisive in Korea. Atomic weapons are of 
uncertain effectiveness for the 130-mile 
Korean front, where the enemy is widely 
dispersed with no real concentration 
either of troops or of matériel. Missiles, 
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‘A NEW BATTLE’ 
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CLOSE-UP OF WAR: AS RISKY AS EVER FOR THE MAN WITH THE GUN 
The prospect: week after week of long casualty lists 


in this type of war, would have no 
great advantage over bombers and_ar- 
tillery already in use. Radioactive dust, 
if developed for practical use, might 
be ideally suited to the Korean war, 
but odds are big that the problems in- 
volved in its use as a weapon have yet 
to be solved. 

Bombing, even of Manchuria, seems 
to offer no answer. U.S. bombers have 
plastered all of North Korea for more 
than a year, with great destruction but 
no effective reduction in the flow of 
Communist supplies and reinforcements. 
Railroads there still are running. Truck 
traffic has reached a new high in spite 
of heavy bombing. Supply bases in 
North Korea continue to operate. Bomb- 
ers are meeting much more effective 
antiaircraft fire and fighter opposition, 
and are finding it dangerous to operate 
over Communist territory without fighter 
escort all the way. 

Bombing, as a result, is on a reduced 
scale. Probable bomber losses in missions 
over Manchuria, where at least 1,000 
enemy jet fighters are based, would be 
extremely high. Attacks on Communist 
bases there may be attempted even so, 
but on a limited scale and with limited 
probable results. 


Jet attacks over North Korea, like 
bombing raids, are spectacular but in- 
decisive. Battles between jets, growing 
in size, prove just one thing—that one 
jet has great difficulty knocking out 
another jet. As a result, control of the 
air over enemy territory is to be difficult 
if not impossible to obtain where jets are 
in operation. The reason is that jets are 
death to the slower bombers, and, if 
escort jets cannot knock out attacking 
jets in large numbers, then bombing 
raids into Manchuria and even Northern 
Korea will cost too much to be success- 
ful. Chinese now claim to have 2,482 
planes available, many of them fast jets. 

End runs, using amphibious or air- 
borne landings as a means of trying for a 
decision, offer one possibility to U.N. 
forces. This is the technique, used at 
Inchon, that defeated North Korean ar- 
mies before. U.S., according to pub- 
lished reports, has two divisions available 
in Japan—the 40th and 45th National 
Guard divisions—which are trained in 
landing operations, and also could draw 
out of the line a Marine division de- 
signed expressly for amphibious land- 
ings. It has hundreds of landing: craft 
assembled in Japan, used in the Inchon 
and Hungnam operations. It also has 


four troop-carrier groups of aircraft, 
available for an airborne landing behind 
Communist lines. 

But the size of a landing operation 
needed to cut off Communist armies now 
in North Korea raises serious ques- 
tions about such an end-run attempt. 
Three U.N. divisions alone could find 
themselves in trouble behind a 77-di- 
vision Communist force. Protection for 
that force from air attack would almost 
certainly require knocking out Commu- 
nist air bases in Manchuria first. Sup- 
ply of the landing force, too, would be 
an almost impossible job unless the very 
heavily defended ports of Wonsan or 
Chinnampo in North Korea were cap- 
tured. Even with larger forces, the risks 
would be great. Any landing attempt, 
as a result, is far from assured, because 
of limited forces available, real danger 
of heavy air attack, and basic problems 
of supply. 

Drives to the Yalu, by U.N. forces 
pushing Communist armies back, are 
highly improbable for much the same 
reason. Informed military planners agree 
that it could take roughly twice the 
present U.N. force to drive enem) 
armies out of Korea. It’s not a matter 
of merely continuing the present U.N. 
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How Winter War in Korea Is Shaping Up--- 


ew Communist 
© air threat 
Rinese claim to 
gye 2,482 planes 
ed here, these 
gses now out of 
gunds for U.N. 


Rebuilt Com- 
munist armies 
Strong Communist 
round forces can 
strike with 800,000 
men, 77 divisions, 
1,000 -tanks, air 

support. 


Combat-ready 
U.N. forces 
Eighth Army is 
ready with 350,000 
men, plus 250,000 
South Korean 
troops, 2 reserve 
divisions, new 

weapons. 


Communists, meanwhile, have built 


offensive until the Yalu is reached..Com- 
plications that arise are these: 

Air attacks from Communist bases in 
Manchuria, for one thing, become a real 
threat as the fighting front advances 
farther north. U.N. forces then come 
within easy range of enemy aircraft, 

Size of the fighting front, too, in- 
creases rapidly in a northward drive. 
As the map on this page shows, the pres- 
ent front would nearly double in width 
as it advanced into Northern Korea. It 
could reach a width of 280 miles at the 
top of Korea, if extended from one coast 
to the other. 

Supply is another factor. Communist 
efforts now are directed to a large de- 
gree in getting combat supplies from the 
Yalu to the fighting front under attack 
from the air. If the front advances very 
far north, Communist supply lines will 
be greatly shortened and _ simplified, 
leaving more men and effort available 
for actual combat. U.N. supply lines, in 
tun, will be lengthened and_ brought 
under attack from Communist aircraft 
if the fighting moves north. 

Greatly enlarged U.N. forces, in other 
words, would be needed for continuing 
the present drive as far as the Yalu, 
because of increased hazards and a 
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U.N. forces, greatly strengthened, are 
able now to prevent Communist ad- 
vance, to land by sea or air behind 
Communist armies in Korea, to bomb 
bases in Manchuria. 


Over all, capabilities of both sides are these: 


up armies of record size, have real air 
support for the first time, are supplied 
and equipped for a major offensive, 
can bomb U.N. bases. 


Communist 
build-uparea 
Supplies and equip- 
ment in record a- 
mounts are flowing 
through these bases, 
safe from U.N. air 

attacks. 


Amphibious end 
run by U. S.? 
Powerful U. S. fleet 
here has hundreds 
of landing craft 
ready for possible 
move behind Com- 

munist lines. 


Air drop of U.N. 
forces? 
Planes of 4 U.S. 
troop-carrier groups 
are ready for pos- 
sible landings to dis- 
rupt enemy rear 

areas. 


aul 


Outlook is for more fighting, broader 


much wider front. The decision, pub- 
licly revealed, is made not to send those 
additional units, to use them for rein- 
forcing Europe instead. 

Ultimatum to the Communists, giving 
them a deadline for starting real truce 
talks and threatening atomic or other 
attacks on Chinese targets if that dead- 
line is ignored, also appears to have 
been under discussion. But this, too, is 
unlikely. This country’s allies in Korea, 
for one thing, presumably would not all 
agree to a joint U.N. ultimatum. In ad- 
dition, “experts” on Russia in the U.S. 
warn that a totalitarian state cannot af- 
ford to back down publicly before an 
ultimatum, regardless of the  conse- 
quences. 

With the prospects of a simple solu- 
tion to Korean war thus eliminated, 
what you come up with is this: 

Attrition tactics, aimed primarily at 
killing Communist troops, are to be 
tried again on a somewhat larger scale. 
Nothing really new is indicated, with 
the possible exception of atomic _artil- 
lery to aid the “killer” operation. No 
great new forces are to be made avail- 
able either for a drive to the Yalu or for 
a big end-run operation. Bombing of 
Manchuria, even if tried, is to be too 


war, no clear-cut victory, no early truce. 
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costly to be sustained. A blockade of 
China, which is being considered as a 
gesture, is believed to be too late now to 
be effective in Korea. Basic U.S. strat- 
egy, instead, is to remain one of keeping 
enemy forces off balance and of killing 
Communists for an indefinite period. 

War in Korea, as a result, is to be 
stepped up in intensity, but is to con- 
tinue unchanged in strategy, with still 
no end in sight. That is the outlook 16 
months after U.S. air, land and sea 
forces entered the war with a view to 
winning against a third-rate power. It is 
the only prospect six months after firing 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, who had ad- 
vocated publicly that U.S. bomb Man- 
churia and broaden the war to China. It 
is the situation four months after the 
Communists proposed talking peace. 

How long “Operation Killer” will con- 
tinue, with an election year ahead and 
growing pressure at home to get the war 
ended, is explained by military officials 
to be anybody’s guess. Plans for gradu- 
ally replacing U.S. troops with Asiatics 
for a long holding operation, for exam- 
ple, already are in the talk stage. But, 
for the winter ahead, plans are set for 
more war in the same pattern on an in- 
tensified scale. 
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Ontario 


U. S. joins to complete. 





© Cost: 818 million dollars. 
e Issue: Whether Canada builds alone, keeps most control, or 





To open the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean: 


e 2 dams, 7 locks must be built. 
e A 27-foot channel must be completed on a 114-mile stretch. 
© A power plant, almost as big as Grand Coulee, is to be built. 


St. 


Shipping, Power Project 
Now to Be Completed? 


Lawrence Seaway: 
Is Huge 





™ Quebec 


ATLANTIC 





LANS FOR A DEEPWATER LINK be- 

tween the Great Lakes and the At- 
lantic, dreamed about for a century, 
fought over for decades, are coming to 
life again. 

Canada, weary of waiting for the 
U.S. to co-operate, now is offering to 
complete the St. Lawrence Seaway 
alone. The U.S., once the chief pro- 
moter, is the one dragging its heels. 

Power, more than transport, is spark- 
ing Canada’s interest in the develop- 
ment. Canada, like the U.S., is short of 
electric power and wants to tap the hy- 
droelectric resources at the rapids of 
the St. Lawrence River. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment wants, along with power de- 
velopment, a 27-foot channel to permit 
a flow of iron ore from Labrador mines to 
American steel mills in the Lakes region. 

Whether Canada goes it alone with 
the program depends largely on the atti- 
tude of the U.S. Congress. At the mo- 
ment, Congress is taking another look. 

What is involved is brought out, in 
part, on the map above. 

Purpose is to develop power and 
bring ocean-going vessels to Cleveland, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Chicago, Duluth. 
Size of the job is not too forbidding. 
Most of the Seaway, stretching 2,342 
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miles from Duluth to the Atlantic Ocean, 
can be used now by deep-draft vessels. 
Some dredging is required in the St. 
Lawrence and in waterways connecting 
the Great Lakes. Most of the work that 
remains to be done is concentrated in a 
single 114-mile section of the St. Law- 
rence between Ogdensburg, N. Y., and 
Montreal. Into that stretch would go two 
dams; a 27-foot channel with seven locks 
—six in an all-Canadian waterway; the 
world’s second largest hydroelectric pow- 
er plant, ranking just behind Grand 
Coulee in Washington. 

Remaining cost is estimated officially 
at 818 million dollars, roughly as much 
as the cost of four modern aircraft car- 
riers. The U.S., if Congress agrees, is to 
pay 567 million, Canada 251 million. All 
but 93 million is intended for the 114- 
mile bottleneck. 

Canada already has spent 132 million, 
chiefly for the Welland Canal that links 
Lake Erie with Lake Ontario. U.S. has 
spent 32 million, for the MacArthur Lock 
and deeper channels between lakes. 

An immense power plant is 
planned at a site astride the international 
boundary near Massena, N.Y. Once in 
operation, this plant can produce an 
estimated 12.6 billion kilowatt hours of 
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power a year. That is enough for two in- 
dustrial cities as large as Detroit. Canada 
would get half the output, the U.S. half. 

Canada, if it actually starts the proj- 
ect alone, looks forward to paying off 
the entire cost within 50 years. Power 
sales are counted upon to meet a large 
part of the expense, ship tolls the remain- 
der. Instead of 23 or 24 cents of every 
dollar in tolls from a joint Seaway, Can- 
ada could pocket every penny of revenue 
from an all-Canadian waterway. 

U.S. Government experts predict that 
the Seaway can pay for itself easily, 
chiefly from tolls on U.S. ships carrying 
iron ore, coal, grain and oil through the 
waterway during the seven _ ice-free 
months. Others in U.S. challenge these 
estimates and insist that both the Sea- 
way and the power project are unneces- 
sary, and needlessly expensive. This dis- 
pute has held up congressional action 
on St. Lawrence development for years. 

The question now is who will develop 
the waterway resources and when. On 
the basis of past performance, the U.S. 
Congress will continue to withhold ap- 
proval. Canada, relying on official esti- 
mates of commerce, power and revenue 
in abundance, may very well attempt to 
go it alone. 
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For 50 years 
Borg-Warner has been 
working hand in hand 
with OLIVER 
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oni Oliver Automatic Hay Baler and Tractor. Capacity: 8 tons per hour. 9 out of 10 farms use B-W equipped machines. 

Can- 

snue To Oliver’s exacting needs, Borg-Warner 
that creates many essential operating parts. 

sily, Like a “Who’s Who” of industry reads the list of U. S. 

— companies Borg-Warner is serving. Prominent among 

ae: them is The Oliver Corporation, famous manufacturer of 

hese machinery to make farming easier and more productive. 

rt You'll find that all the top farm equipment manufactur- 

nies ers regularly specify vital operating parts made by Borg- 
ata: Warner. These include plow discs, harrow teeth, hydraulic 

pret pumps, chain drives, universal joints, transmissions, 

ears. clutches, carburetors, and special types of steel. ~~ 

elop “Design it better... make it better” is B-W’s guiding 
Ce rule. This, plus broad engineering skills and large-scale 

JS. facilities, will continue to help in bringing American 
ap- families more and better things to eat and to wear. 

esti- 

snue 

»t to These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK ¢ BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL 


BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS *« CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL *« INGERSOLL PRODUCTS 
INGERSOLL STEEL « LONG MANUFACTURING + LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS 
UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT +« PESCO PRODUCTS *« ROCKFORD CLUTCH ¢ SPRING 
DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR ¢ WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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MAINTENANCE WORK REQUISITION 




















Every Business Operation 
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He keeps kilowatts coming 
... on the dotted line 


Practically everything we need to live 
takes power...to light up a city, fill a 
tooth, iron a shirt. And bringing this 
power from the big generator to the little 
button on the wall takes efficiency — the 
kind symbolized by the DOTTED LINE, the 
perforation on Moore forms. 

Moore forms give industry the power to 
run smoothly, with red tape and delay | 
cut almost to zero. The forms above con- 
trol Producing (4-part Production Order) ; 
Maintaining (2-part Maintenance Work 
Requisition) ; Billing (6-part Invoice). 

Any business that needs power needs 
DOTTED LINE efficiency. It pays off in bet- 
ter work, speedier flow, less writing with 
less error. The DOTTED LINE is more than a 
perforation—it’s a CURRENT that pulses 
through an organization, keeping 
efficiency up and cost down. 

On most form styles Moore is produc- 
ing to capacity—its new, greater capacity 
—supplying industry with DOTTED LINE 
efficiency to help make America strong. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Denton, Tex.; Emery- 
ville, Calif. 
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Revolt in the South is a real 
stumbling block to Truman in 
1952. A Truman race can splinter 
the Democratic Party. 

James Byrnes gives the tip-off 
to what's coming. Old-line party 
members are getting set to dump 
Truman or take a walk. 

It's different from the split in 
1948. Top leaders are behind this 
one. They may swing the balance 
in next year’s election. 


President Truman is being warned 
of trouble within his own party if he 
tries for a new term in 1952. The first 
clear sign of how important that 
trouble is to be has come from James 
F. Byrnes, Governor of South Caro- 
lina, former House member and Sena- 
tor, big wheel in the Administrations 
of the late Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
former Supreme Court Justice, former 
Secretary of State. 

Governor Byrnes expressed the opinion 
publicly that Mr. Truman would not be 
a candidate to succeed himself and 
would not accept another nomination. He 
proposed that the Democrats nominate 
either Senator Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia, 
or Senator Richard B. Russell, of Georgia. 

There is more back of that expression 
of opinion than meets the eye. Three 
months ago, Senator Byrd, in a speech 
at Atlanta, said the Southern States 
would demand in the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention of 1952 restoration of 
the time-worn rule to require a two- 
thirds vote of Convention delegates to 
nominate a Democratic presidential can- 
didate. The rule was discarded in the 
Roosevelt Convention of 1936. 

These are simply warning flashes of 
trouble ahead. Back of the scenes, there 
is a continual measuring of Southern 
sentiment, a weighing of plans by lead- 
ers, a mapping of strategy, a testing of 
sength. All of the signs point to a 
revolt in the making that could cost Mr. 
Truman three fourths, or more, of the 
Southern electoral votes. 

_ The strategy, as it now stands, calls 
for a series of carefully planned steps. 

Leaders in each Southern State are 
to make few hard-and-fast alignments 
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TRUMAN FACES A TOUGHER SOUTH 


Byrnes, Byrd, Russell to 


until after the early primaries are held 
in 1952. These might push new leaders 
into the foreground and imperil any 
arrangements made beforehand. 

Most of the Southern delegates are to 
be sent unpledged to the Democratic 
Convention. Every effort will be made 
to prevent any of them from going to 
Chicago pledged to Mr. Truman. In al- 
most every State, these efforts are ex- 
pected to succeed. 

In the Convention, Southerners will 
fight at the outset for adoption of rules 









Fight to Capture Party 


also be installed at the top of a third- 
party ticket in the South, with a promi- 
nent Southerner in second place on the 
ticket to give it local appeal. The Gen- 
eral is well liked in the South. Southern- 
ers think he would rip the South wide 
open as a candidate. 

If any of the old-line Republicans 
should be nominated, and if President 
Truman is nominated, the expectation is 
that the Southerners would put a ticket 
of their own into the field in the South. 
This would be a_ ticket of nationally 











—Wide World 


GOVERNOR JAMES F. BYRNES OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
For dissident Democrats, a master strategy 


that reinstate the old requirement that 
a nominee get two thirds of the Con- 
vention vote. Failing here, there will be 
a battle over the platform to repeal the 
civil-rights declarations of 1948, and 
against the renomination of President 
Truman. 

If beaten in the Convention, and Tru- 
man is nominated, as most of them ex- 
pect, the delegates would go home to 
another convention, patterned somewhat 
after that of Birmingham in 1948. But, 
this time, the guidance would come from 
first-line politicians. 

No third party is now planned, but 
what is done in this convention would 
depend on several things. The strategy 
will be varied to suit conditions in in- 
dividual States. 

If Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower should 
be the Republican nominee, he might 


known Southerners, supported by the 
most solid interests in the area. The ex- 
pectation would be that such a ticket 
would get a minimum of from 74 to 96 
of the 128 electoral votes in the 11 States 
of the old Confederacy. This would be 
about twice as many as went to the 
States’ Righters in 1948. 

Five States gave 39 electoral votes to 
the States’ Righters in 1948. These 
were Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama 
and South Carolina, with their entire 
votes, and Tennessee, with 1 electoral 
vote. 

Surveys of the prospects for 1952 line 
up like this: 

Louisiana, Mississippi and South Caro- 
lina, 26 electoral votes, almost sure to 
go against Mr. Truman. 

Georgia and Virginia, 24 electoral 
votes, may be swung against Mr. Truman 
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THE U.S. CAPITOL IN WASHINGTON 


-Harris & Ewing 


On the Senate side, a powerful trio of Truman opponents 


by the Byrnes-George-Byrd-Russell and 
other forces now busy there. 

Texas, 24 electoral votes, ready to 
bolt away from Mr. Truman with the 
help of a new election law that permits 
candidates to cross-file. Under the new 
law, General Eisenhower might be per- 
mitted to have his name on a Demo- 
cratic ticket, even though he were the 
Republican nominee. 

Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, North 
Carolina and Tennessee, 54 electoral 
votes, would be fighting States. State 
committees and State election machinery 
in these States are either in the hands 
of Truman Democrats or narrowly held 
by anti-Truman men. 

The net result of such an election 
could easily throw the choice of a Presi- 
dent into the House of Representatives. 
There, each State gets one vote. The 
names of the three candidates getting 
the largest number of votes would be 
voted upon. That would send the name 
of the Southern candidate in with those 
of the Republican and Democratic can- 
didates. And here the trading power of 
the Southerners would come into play. 

It would be possible for them to dead- 
lock the voting in the House, since, to 
win the election, a candidate would 
need the vote of 25 of the 48 States. 
The Southerners could swing the elec- 
tion to a Republican, they might be able 
to wangle control of their own party 
back from the Northern Democrats, or 
they might, conceivably, elect their own 
man. 

The 1948 movement was a minor- 
party affair, derided by many South- 
erners. It was led by two Southern Gov- 
ernors, J. Strom Thurmond, of South 
Carolina, and Fielding L. Wright, of 
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Mississippi, each virtually unknown out- 
side his own State. 

The two Governors and their States’ 
Righters had no open backing from such 
nationally known Southern politicians as 
Mr. Byrnes, or Senators Byrd and Rus- 
sell, or Senator Walter F. George, of 
Georgia. The 1948 movement was cold- 
shouldered by almost all of the impor- 
tant Southern members of Congress. Most 
of these thought Mr. Truman would be 
beaten anyway. And most of them had 
many years of seniority on important 
congressional committees that would be 
imperiled if they bolted the National 
Democratic Party. So they stayed out of 
the States’ Rights movement. 


SENATORS RUSSELL OF GEORGIA AND BYRD OF VIRGINIA 


Governor Byrnes, then back at home 
in Spartanburg, practicing law, took no 
active part in the campaign against Mr, 
Truman. Senator George was busy with 
a campaign for his own re-election. Sena- 
tor Byrd, after looking over the move. 
ment, held himself aloof. Senator Russell, 
after getting 263 votes for the presi- 
dential nomination—almost the solid vote 
of the South—in the National Conven- 
tion, made it clear that he would not ac- 
cept a nomination from the States’ Right. 
ers. He stayed in the party. 

But Mr. Truman won. Northern Demo- 
crats took command of the party. And 
the Southerners who do not like Mr. 
Truman’s domestic program have found 
themselves shut off from posts of in- 
fluence, with nothing to say about policies 
or important patronage. 

Through the three years of the Tru- 
man Administration, these men _ have 
fought Mr. Truman steadily, meeting 
civil-rights measures with _ filibusters, 
joining Republicans in coalitions against 
domestic measures. And they have fired 
away at Truman jobholders in investi- 
gations. 

Now they are heading toward 1952 
ready to do battle with Mr. Truman for 
control of the party. They are preparing 
to fight him straight across the line in 
every Southern State, in the Convention, 
and in the election. 

In the group are some of the smartest 
political thinkers of the generation. And 
they know every phase of Southern poli- 
tics. The fact that such substantial men 
as Governor Byrnes and Senators Byrd, 
Russell and George are willing to join 
the movement is a certain sign that the 
most important business and _ political 
groups in the South are back of it. 


-Harris & Ewing 


After filibuster and coalition tactics, open revolt? 
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The Hidden Radio 


“It was spooky down in the cellar. 


“The wife had taken over the upstairs radio 
for her pet soap opera. And the kids had 
their eyes glued to the western on the TV. 
So I had to dig up the old portable, hidden 
away in the basement storeroom. 


“When the newscast was over, I clicked off 
the set and just sat there, thinking about 
other men in cellars of communist-domi- 
nated countries. Men listening at the risk of 
their lives to broadcasts from beyond the 
Iron Curtain. To words of Freedom. 


“The Great Red Father doesn’t like hidden 
radios! I don’t wonder he cracks down, be- 
cause Freedom and dictatorship don’t mix. 
We took hold of our Freedoms back in 1776 
and, through wars and depressions, we've 
hung onto them mighty hard. 


“Those Freedoms are all in our Bill of Rights, 
and the chances of any outside enemies tak- 
ing them away from us seem pretty slim to 
me. But we mustn’t forget the enemies in- 
side our boundaries, too. The religious and 
race hate-makers . . . the pint-size dictators 
. .. the wild-eyed reds and the slimy parlor 
pinks. The woods are full of ’em! 


“And if we aim to keep our Freedom of 
religion and speech and press... if we want 
to keep our jobs safe, like mine down at the 
Republic mill, helping produce important 
steel... then we’ve got to keep our eyes and 
ears wide open to spot these zmside enemies. 
They might be miles away ... or living with- 
in our own community. 


“In other words, we must keep informed 
about what’s going on today. That’s why I 
didn’t want to miss the newscast ... even 
if I had to risk my rheumatics in that dark, 
damp cellar.” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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REPUBLIC 


Republic BECAME strong in a strong and free 
America. Republic can REMAIN strong only 
in an America that remains strong and free 
...an America that has built its many industries from 
infancy to world leadership. And through all industries 
Republic serves America. The Communications Industry 
is a case in point ... with its millions of telephones, its 
miles of telegraph and cable wires, its countless radios 
and TV sets. Much of the steel used in such equipment 
... carbon, alloy and stainless ... comes from the many 
far-flung furnaces of Republic, which is proud to be a 
part of the voice of America at home and abroad. 


* * * 


For a full color reprint of this advertisement, 
write Dept. F, Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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EGYPT: READY FOR AN EXPLOSION? 


Uprising There Could Set Arab World Afire 


Egypt looks like the next dan- 
ger spot in the Middle East, after 
Iran. Anger and unrest are near 
the blowoff point. 

The country is riddled with 
scandal, corruption and poverty. 
It's a situation made to order for 
extremists, Communists, Stalin’s 
busy agents. 

Here are the results of an on- 
the-ground survey made of that 
troubled Mediterranean country 
by U. S. News & World Report. 

CAIRO 


There is real danger of explosion 
here that can lose Egypt to the West, 
as Iran is being lost. A blowup in 
Egypt is almost certain to carry much 
of the Middle East along with it. 

Fear is openly expressed that Cairo 
will be lost to violence and mob rule. 
Many thoughtful Egyptians say it can 
happen in a matter of months. 
Much depends on the future con- 
duct of King Farouk, known far 
and wide as a fun-loving monarch 
of this ancient kingdom. 

If Cairo goes to the mob by re- 
volt, political extremists and the 
host of little Arab countries to the 
north could quickly go the same 
way. Nothing would please Mos- 
cow more. Moscow Communists 
are here in the underground, busy 
as can be. They are encouraging 
extremists on both sides—Moslem 
fanatics on the right and Moscow 
fellow travelers on the left. 

Communist agents are working 
on Egypt’s poverty-ridden millions. 
For the first time in modern his- 
tory, there appears to be a political 
awakening among Egypt's poor— 
an angry awakening. In the cities 
and in the countryside, there is 
loud criticism of Cairo politics and 
politicians, of scandal and corrup- 
tion, of the need for someone to 
rule, to clean up the mess. 

That someone-—the only one 
possible right now—is King Farouk 
himself. The question asked all 
over Egypt is whether Farouk real- 
ly can become interested in his 
country enough to start ruling in 
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fact as well as in title. He has the power 
and the political know-how, if he wants 
to use it. 

Here in Egypt—a country that has 
looked to its kings for authority for 60 
centuries—Farouk is not just the playboy 
of the Riviera. Those who know the 
country best have the deepest respect 
for his political astuteness. The way 
politicians get along with him is to say, 
“Yes, Sire.” The way they cease being 
politicians is to say anything else. Farouk 
has consolidated the power of the crown 
to such a degree that all political am- 
bition in Egypt stops at the foot of his 
throne. 

The King is what Egyptians expect 
their rulers to be, an egotist. He is not a 
man of whim in major decisions. So far 
in his reign, however, he has not taken 
much direct interest in ruling in the 
sense of giving his personal support to 
the kind of planning needed to defeat 
Egypt's grinding poverty and make the 
country a power in world politics. 

Between the divorce of his first wife 
and his recent second marriage, Farouk 
spent much of his time enjoying himself 





FUN-LOVING FAROUK 
Will he settle down and rule? 





at home and abroad. He doesn’t drink 
alcohol. He does gamble. Until his second 
marriage, at least, he enjoyed feminine 
company in quantity and variety. It 
would be hard to whitewash Farouk. 
He may go to the end of his reign 
as the King who played while Egypt 
collapsed. 

He may, on the other hand, return to 
the interest in Egypt that so endeared 
him to the people before 1944. It is the 
hope of many of Egypt’s more thought- 
ful leaders that Farouk, now remarried 
and presumably having had his fling, 
will settle down and rule. They have 
asked the U.S., and even Britain, to ap- 
peal to him to do so. 

The danger is that any action by him 
may come too late. As the King looks 
about him, he sees a country shot 
through with scandal and official corrup- 
tion, held down by a stark poverty as 
bad as any in the world; a country beset 
by political anger and unrest that might 
explode and deliver this key area of the 
Middle East into the waiting hands of 
the Communists or of extremists who op- 
pose the West. 

Troubles beset the land at every 
turn. 

On the map, Egypt looks enor- 
mous—about the size of Texas and 
New Mexico combined. But most 
of the vast area can be forgotten 
as desert wasteland. The part of 
Egypt in which people can make 
a living—the land that has water- 
is an area about half the size of 
North Carolina. It’s shaped like a 
cobra, with the Nile Delta as the 
broad hood, the long body snaking 
across the desert to the frontier of 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Into some 15,500 square miles 
are crowded about 23 million peo- 
ple, more than half of them farm- 
ers. Population density in that part 
of Egypt in which people farm is 
close to 2,000 per square mile- 
three times the density of popula- 
tion in the industrial State of 
Rhode Island. 

The result is a punishing pov- 
erty for most Egyptians, the 13.5 
million who work 6 million acres 
of land. Their plight is matched in 
few parts of the world, not even 
among the coolies of China or the 
peasants of India. 

Few farm families can afford to 
eat any of the wheat they raise. 


o U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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One More Danger Spot in the Middle East 
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ANGLO EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


Most of them live in mud hots with no 
glass in the windows. There is no furni- 
ture. Millions are born, live and die with- 
out ever sitting in a chair. Knives and 
forks are unknown. A plate is a luxury. 

The lack of purchasing power is al- 
most complete and, when an Egyptian 
farmer gets some money, the only things 
he is interested in are more land and 
tools. He doesn’t want a chair, a drink- 
ing glass, a table, or bed, much less such 
fantastic things as ice boxes or carpets. 
The women know nothing of handicrafts. 
They cannot sew or embroider because 
they have neither needles nor thread. 
They do not spin. They work in the fields 
when they are not bearing children. 

Sanitary conditions in the villages are 
frightful. Trachoma, causing blindness, 
is frequently found in babies only six 
weeks old. Dysentery abounds. Typhus, 
smallpox and typhoid are frequent. 

The desperate plight of the fellahin 
has been one reason why Egypt's poli- 
ticians, up to recently, have felt confi- 
dent the poor villager and farm worker 
would take no interest in politics. It has 
taken a long time for the idea that Egyp- 
tians are running their own country to 
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reach the Nile canals. But it is getting 
there fast now. You see the fellahin in 
the country these days standing in groups 
listening while one of their number 
reads. Nine times out of 10 the reader 
is holding an opposition newspaper, 
usually an extremist organ. 

The same thing is happening in the 
cities, where the street mob is an im- 
pressive study in violent emotion. The 
mob gathers instantly, disperses quickly, 
but its violence is great. If your car hits 
a pedestrian in Cairo’s crowded streets, 
you are in danger of your life if you stop. 
People—Egyptians or foreigners—who 
stop when there is an accident, frequent- 
lv are badly mauled or killed before the 
police arrive. Egyptians advise the for- 
eigner to drive on and report to the near- 
est policeman, but not risk the mob. 

What interests both the city mob and 
the village. fellahin today is politics. 

The King himself is above money cor- 
ruption, but the Government party, the 
Waftd, is shot through with corruption. 
It is carelessly open about it, too. 

Scandals are numerous and quite pub- 
lic. There was a cotton scandal when the 
wife of the Premier, engaged in cotton 
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AT SUEZ: Britain’s major 
base in the Middle East, 
guarding the Suez Canal, en- 
dangered by political unrest 
and anti-Western agitators in 


Egypt. 


IN CAIRO: Scandals, official 
corruption make a happy 
hunting ground for Russian 
agents. The danger: Mob 
rule, leading to Communist 
dictatorship. 

Egypt’s armed forces look 
impressive on paper but they 
lack man power, equipment, 
weapons, almost everything 
but officers. 


ALONG THE NILE: Millions, 
crowded into the Nile Valley 
and surrounded by desert, 
live in stark poverty. Too 
many people, not enough 
fertile land to support them 
is Egypt’s most pressing and 
persistent problem. 
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speculation, was caught on a _ falling 
market and rescued by a Government 
order that removed the cotton tax, send- 
ing the price rocketing upward briefly. 

There was a scandal in which mem- 
bers of the palace clique and the Wafd 
party were involved in the buying of 
defective arms. There are countless lit- 
tle scandals, too. The Premier's wife, for 
example, owns a farm 14 miles out of 
Cairo. The Government has built a hard- 
surfaced road to the farm, and not 10 
yards bevond. 

It is startling to find what all this has 
done in Egypt. A dozen honest leaders 
have resigned top posts. Hundreds of 
technicians—and Egypt has the best in 
the Arab world—have walked out of of- 
ficial jobs in disgust. The people are 
angry. 

Communists and fellow travelers are 
turning this situation to good account for 
Joseph Stalin. The party line in Egypt is 
to criticize the Government and speak of 
the “Anglo-American imperialists who 
support it.” The U.S., thus, is linked 
with Britain on the issue of British occu- 
pation of Suez and the Sudan. And the 
Government, frantically seeking to di- 
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-Black Star 


MOB VIOLENCE IS UGLY—AND FREQUENT 
. .. and it can be turned to political uses 


vert the attention of the people, is trying 
to outdo the extremists in denouncing 
Britain and all her allies. 

A blowup can come any time. Given 
an explosion—the kind that might start 
with a mob march on the British Em- 
bassy encouraged by the Government, 
then turn against the Government and 
the King—you would have this  situa- 
tion: 

Britain, holding down Suez, would be 
slow to intervene to add more “imperial- 
ist” fuel to the flames already fanned by 
Moscow. The little Arab countries of the 
Mediterranean—Jordan, Lebanon, Syria 
and Iraq—would have a hard time pre- 
venting the spread of the kind of Mos- 
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FIGHTING DISEASE—AN ENDLESS BATTLE 


lem fanaticism that the Communists of 
the Middle East are encouraging. 

The Arab rug could be pulled right 
out from under the Western powers now 
basing their southern defense of Europe 
on North Africa. In a war, Moscow, 
through Egypt, could undercut Europe 
and penetrate to the Atlantic through 
the Mediterranean, by-passing Suez. 

That’s the threat, and there is evi- 
dence to show its meaning. Sirategi- 
cally, Egypt is the heart of the Middle 
East and the most populous country of 
the Arab world. Her military leaders 
think they should head the defense of 
the Middle East, with Turkey. But 
Egypt’s armed forces of 97,000 men 
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. .. in filthy villages: dysentery, typhus, trachoma 


weren't able to beat Israel two years ago, 
and they are not much stronger nov, 

Officers, by and large, are able and 
well trained. But the Army is short of 
everything, including men. And graft in 
Government, which resulted in the pur. 
chase of defective artillery, tanks and 
ammunition, has depressed morale. Out- 
side Egypt, in the rest of the Middle East, 
there is no force capable of putting up 
much of a fight against a Russian army 
save for the Turks and, locally, the Is. 
raelis. 

Britain’s forces in the Suez area are 
impressive, numbering about 60,000. The 
area is an operating base, equipped to 
supply several divisions of desert troops 
and supporting air power, when and if 
war comes. Royal Air Force jet fighters 
and other military planes operate off a 
dozen strips in the Canal zone. 

British officers in the area, talking pri- 
vately, insist there is no other place in 
the Middle East that could possibly 
serve as the kind of base needed by the 
West. As long as Suez is held, the West 
can meet a Russian threat into the Middle 
East. The talk now is of some sort of 
U.S.-British-Egyptian deal that would 
give all three countries the right to main- 
tain forces on the Canal under the 
Egyptian flag. But there is a lot of 
worrying about what is likely to happen 
back in Cairo. 

Life in Cairo seems on the surface | 
pretty much as it was in the days of the | 
British occupation. Swank clubs are in 
operation. Shops display almost every- 
thing one could possibly want. Hawkers 
clutter the streets with their wares. The 
night clubs and gambling halls are busy. 

But, back of the glitter, is the fact that 
the spread between the rich and poor is 
widening. Food prices have more than 
tripled since 1939. All save the top group 
are hurt by the rise in living costs. That 
is a rich field for Stalin’s followers. 

The Communist Party is outlawed. 
But it exists in the underground. And 
operating out in the open are parties 
and political organizations that, to a 
Westerner, sound as Communist as the 
real thing. 

All opposition parties appeal to the 
mob. Part of the Government’s effort to 
turn the mob’s attention away from 
trouble at home is to blame everything 
on the foreigners. The Communists and 
fellow travelers tell the city mob and the 
rural fellahin that all troubles are due to 
corrupt politicians in power, aided by 
foreigners and the Jews of Israel. 

Save for Israel, Egypt’s impoverished, 
neglected millions know little or nothing 
about the complications of world affairs. 
But they are beginning to be intensely 
aware of what goes on in Cairo. This po- 
litical awakening may be the key to the 
fate of the whole of the Middle East. 
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ABC's 
Of Defense 


ODM-Office of De- 

fense Mobilization. 

Top mobilizing agency. Charles E. 
Wilson, Director. 

ESA—Economic Stabilization Agency. 
Over-all control of prices, wages. 
Eric Johnston, Director. 

OPS—Office of Price Stabilization. 
Regulates prices. 

DMB—Defense Mobilization Board. 
Charles E. Wilson’s planning board. 

DPA-—Detense Production Administra- 
tion. Oversees all production for de- 
fense. 

NPA—National Production Authority. 
Controls scarce materials. 

CMP-—Controlled Materials Plan, Di- 
vides up scarce materials. 

ORS-—Office of Rent 
Controls rents. 

WSB-—Wage Stabilization Board. Car- 
ries out wage policies. 

$SB-—Salary Stabilization Board. Car- 


ries out salary policies. 


Stabilization. 


ECA—Economic Co-operation Admin- 
istration. Runs foreign-aid program. 

MDAP-—Mutual Defense Assistance 
Program. Handles military aid to 
allies. 

DMA—Defense Manpower Adminis- 
tration. Handles defense man-power 
problems. 

DMA-—Defense Minerals Administra- 
tion. Aids minerals output. 

DSFA—Defense Solid Fuels Adminis- 
tration. Controls coal, coke supplies. 

DTA—Defense Transport Administra- 
tion. Controls rail and truck traffic. 

PAD-—Petroleum Administration for 
Defense. Controls oil and gas. 

DEPA—Defense Electric Power Ad- 
ministration. Plans for adequate 
power supply. 


Other ABC’s in 


The Government 


AEC—Atomic Energy Commission. 
Runs atomic program. 

BAE-—Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics. Compiles farm statistics. 


DMA 


psrA WHO 


BEC—Bureau of Employes’ Compen- 
sation. Administers federal workers’ 
compensation laws. . 

BIR—Bureau of Internal Revenue. Col- 
lects federal taxes. 

BLS—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Com- 
piles labor information. 

CAA-—Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. Enforces rules for air travel. 
CAB-—Civil Aeronautics Board. Makes 

rules for air travel. 

CcC—Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Directs farm price support. 

CEA—Council of Economic Advisers. 
Advises President on economic 
trends. 

CciA—Central Intelligence 
Runs spy system. 

CSC—Civil Service Commission. Se- 
lects workers for Government jobs. 

EPT—Excess-profits tax. 

FBI—Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Polices observance of security laws, 
many others. 

FCA—Faim Credit Administration. 
Provides credit for farmers. 

FCDA—Federal Civil Detense Admin- 
istration. Directs plans for home 
defense. 

FCC—Federal Communications Com- 
mission. Regulates radio, television 
and telegraph companies. 

FDA—Food and Drug Administration. 
Enforces pure-food and drug laws. 

FDIC—Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. Insures bank deposits. 

FHA-—Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. Insures housing loans. 

FHA-—Farmers Home Administration. 
Makes and insures farm loans. 

FMB—Federal Maritime Board. Regu- 
lates U.S. overseas shipping. 

FMCS—Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service. Mediates labor dis- 
putes. 

FNMA-—Federal National Mortgage 
Association. Provides secondary 
market for housing mortgages. 

FPC—Federal Power Commission. 
Regulates electric and gas utilities. 

FRB—Federal Reserve Board. Controls 
money and credit. 

FSA—Federal Security Agency. Han- 
dles Social Security, health and ed- 
ucation programs. 


Agency. 


CEA 


wer 


PAD Ns 


Washingto 


Alphabetical agencies are 
multiplying as Government 
extends its sway. 

Everyday reading by the 
average citizen requires fa- 
miliarity with initial letters of 
a few score of the top agen. 
cies. These are agencies thai 
will spend more than 69 bil 
lion dollars in the year ahead, 
Among them, too, are world 
organizations, mushrooming 
military organizations, or 
ganizations for controlling 
everyday lives of people. 

At the Pentagon in Wash. 
ington alone are 1,500 “‘ap- 


FTC—Federal Trade Commission. En- 
forces trade laws. 

GAO-General Accounting Office. 
Audits Government accounts. 
GPO-Government Printing Office. 

Prints federal publications. 

GSA-General Services Administra- 
tion. Federal purchasing. 

HHFA—Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Runs housing programs. 

HLBB—Home Loan Bank Board. Reg- 
ulates home-mortgage credit. 

1CC—Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Controls rail, truck, bus rates. 

MA-—Maritime Administration. Han- 
dles shipping subsidies. 

NLRB—National Labor Relations 
Board. Polices labor practices. 

NiH—National Institutes of Health. 
Research on diseases. 

OlT—Office of International Trade. 
Controls exports. 

OASI-—Old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance, Retirement and death bene- 
fits. 

PHA—Public Housing Administration. 
Directs low-rent housing program. 
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OAs 


Alphabet 


proved’ abbreviations. It is 
not possible to give readers 
all abbreviations in the alpha- 
betical language of Govern- 
ment. On these pages, how- 
ever, are some of the more 
important of the U. S. and in- 
ternational alphabetical sym- 
bols in common use, with a 
brief indication of the func- 
tions involved. 

A study of this abbreviated 
list of alphabetical agencies 
and activities will give you 
some idea of what Govern- 
ment is doing and how it is 
growing. 


PHS—Public Health Service. Directs 
health programs. 

PMA-—Production and Marketing ‘Ad- 
ministration. Does top-level farm 
planning. 

REA—Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration. Lends money for rural elec- 
tric systems. 

RFC—Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. Makes loans to business. 
RRB—Railroad Retirement Board. Di- 
rects railroad pension system. 

$EC—Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. Regulates trading in Se- 
curities. 

TCA — Technical Co-operation Ad- 
ministration. Runs Point Four pro- 
gram. 

TVA—Tennessee Valley Authority. Di- 
rects Tennessee River power and 
flood-control project. 

USDA-—U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

USES—U. S. Employment Service. 
Assists workers in getting jobs. 


VA-—Veterans’ Administration. Han- 
dles veterans’ benefits. 


"Dz, 
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WCC—War Claims Commission. Ad- 
justs claims from World War II. 


Military and 
Naval ABC's 


AFF—Army Field Forces. 

AFPC—Armed Forces Policy Council. 
Advises Secretary of Defense. 

CINC—Commander in Chief. President 
of U.S. 

CNO-Chief of Naval Operations. Top 
naval officer. 

G-1—Army, Personnel and Adminis- 
trative Branch. 

G-2—Army, Intelligence Branch. 

G-3—Army, Training Branch. 

G-4—Army, Logistics Branch. 

JCS—Joint Chiefs of Staff. Top mili- 
tary planning group. 

MATS-—Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice. 

MSTS—Military Sea Transport Serv- 
ice. 

NACA- National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. Directs aviation 
research. 

NSC—National Security Council. Top 
civilian planning group for military 
and foreign policy. 

NSRB—National Security Resources 
Board. Plans most effective use of 
U.S. war resources. 

ORC-— Organized 
Army. 
OSD—Office of the Secretary of De- 

fense. 

OAR-—Organized Air Reserve. 

RDB-—Research and Development 
Board. Supervises military research. 

ROTC—Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. College military training. 

SCAP-—Supreme Commander, Allied 
Powers in Japan. Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway. 

SHAPE-Supreme Headquarters, Al- 
lied Powers in Europe. 

$$$S—Selective Service System. Drafts 
men for military service. 

SAC-Strategic Air Command. 

TAC—Tactical Air Command. 

USA-U. S. Army. 

USAF-—U. S. Air Force. 

USCG-U. S. Coast Guard. 


Reserve Corps, 


BIR 


MATS 


FNMA GAO 


USMC-U. S. Marine Corps. 

USN-U. S. Navy. 

WAC—Women’s Army Corps. 

WAF—Women in the Air Force. 

WAVES—Women Accepted for Volun- 
tary Emergency Service. Women’s 
naval reserve. 


United Nations ABC’s 


ECOSOC-The Economic and Social 
Council. World health and welfare 
planning group. 

FAOQ—Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization. Deals with world food 
problems. 

IADB—Inter-American Defense Board. 
Plans Hemisphere defense. 

IBRD—International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. Makes 
international loans. 

I1LO—International Labor Organiza- 
tion. Promotes better conditions for 
workers. 

IMF—International Monetary Fund. 
Stabilizes currencies. 

ICAOQ-—International Civil Aviation 
Organization. Co-ordinates air-trav- 
el regulations. 

IRO—International Refugee Organiza- 
tion. Helps displaced persons find 
new homes. 

OAS—Organization of American 
States. Military and political alli- 
ance of Western Hemisphere. 

PASO-—Pan American Sanitary Or- 
ganization. Fights disease in Ameri- 
cas, 

UNESCO- United Nations Education- 
al, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation. 

UNICEF—United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. Does 
relief work among children. 

WHO — World Health Organiza- 
tion. Fights disease, aids disaster 
relief. 


International ABC's 


NATO-—North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization. U. S.-European defense 
group. 

OEEC — Organization for 
European Economic Co- 
operation. European Mar- 
shall Plan Group. 
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BRITAIN’S OWN STORY ON IRAN 


It’s Seizure, Not Nationalization, That Rankles 


Why did the British lose con- 
trol of the oil in Iran? Once out, 
can they get back in? 

To get Britain's side of the oil 
story, Richard Stokes, British Cabi- 
net officer who conducted his 
country’s negotiations with Iran, 
was interviewed in London by 
Charles Kline, an Associate Edi- 
tor of U. S. News & World Report. 

(In their actual conversation 
Mr. Stokes used the British-pre- 
ferred name “‘Persia’’ instead of 
“Iran.”’) 


Q In connection with the recent ne- ° 


gotiations in Iran, Mr. Stokes, since 
Britain has done so much nationalizing 
herself, can she very well object to Iran 
doing the same? 

Richard Stokes: Look, Britain has 
never denied the Persian [Iranian] right 
to nationalize their industries. Further- 
more, we have always recognized that oil 
in the ground belongs to Iran, anyway. 

What we object to is Iran’s unilateral 
cancellation of the 1933 oil agreement 
entered into by the Iranian Government 
and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. and con- 
taining specific guarantees on how the 
oil was to be developed, with no alter- 
ation save by agreement. This agree- 
ment became part of Iranian law and 
was concluded under the auspices of the 
League of Nations. 

We have always been prepared to see 
the negotiation of a new agreement 
which would recognize the principle of 
nationalization. What Iranians have done 
is not nationalization but expropriation. 
The difference? 

As Averell Harriman put it in one of 
his letters to Dr. Mossadegh, Iran’s Prime 
Minister: 

“... The seizure by any govern- 
ment of foreign-owned assets with- 
out either prompt, adequate and ef- 
fective compensation or alternative 
arrangements satisfactory to the for- 
mer owners is, regardless of intent, 
confiscation rather than nationali- 
zation.” 

Q With the Iranians insisting that it 
has been up to Britain to adopt a more 
reasonable attitude, what can the rest 
of the world conclude? 
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Mr. Stokes: If you have any doubts, 


. look at it this way: 

First, it was Iranians, not the British, 
who were waving an ultimatum. 

Second, it was Britain who, renounc- 
ing the use of force, took this matter to 
the International Court. Iranians refused 
to recognize the Court’s authority. 

Third, although Britain’s case was un- 
shakable and upheld by. international 
law, Britain nevertheless agreed to a fur- 
ther attempt at settlement through ne- 


the Iranian Government which offered 
better terms than those payable at that 
time by any other oil producer in the 
Middle East. But their Parliament never 
ratified it. 

Eighteen months later Anglo-Iranian 
offered to discuss revision of its payment 
terms to accord with the “50-50” profit- 
sharing scheme in Saudi Arabia which 
had since been agreed. 

Q The Iranians say the British cor- 
rupted elements in Iran and by bribery 





BRITAIN'S NEGOTIATOR, RICHARD STOKES 
“It was the Iranians who were waving an ultimatum” 


gotiation, for which Mr. Harriman at- 
tempted to prepare the way. 

Fourth, my own proposals were de- 
clared by Mr. Harriman to offer the basis 
of a settlement. In my view the pro- 
posals successfully met both the hard 
realities of the international oil trade and 
Iran’s national aspirations, as well as her 
economic needs. 

Finally, the most flagrant example of 
Iranian intransigence has been Iran’s ex- 
pulsion of the very men on whom her oil 
industry depends. 

Q Did Britain foresee storm signals in 
Iran? 

Mr. Stokes: Yes. In July, 1949, after 
years of negotiations, the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. concluded an agreement with 


have fixed things up their own way. 
What is your answer to that? 

Mr. Stokes: Never once in the many 
years that I have been in touch with 
Iranian affairs—and I have visited Iran 
and the Middle East many times—have 
I seen or heard of the sort of outburst 
against the Anglo-Iranian Co. which has 
just now taken place. There have been 
complaints but not of corruption and- 
this is my point—there has been plenty 
of opportunity to air them. 

Q Was it right to anchor British ships 
off the refinery area? Doesn’‘t this seem 
provocative? 

Mr. Stokes: No. They were there to 
insure that nothing happened to the life 
or limb of our men. 
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Q If the appeal to the Security Coun- 
cil should be frustrated by veto or other- 
wise, what then? 

Mr. Stokes: In all this we have chosen 
the path of international consultations. It 
is the right course in these times. We 
must see what happens. 

Q Do you blame Dr. Mossadegh? 

Mr. Stokes: I blame no single person 
for this business. There certainly will 
have to be some cooling off over there 
before anything useful can happen. 

Q As a businessman, in the long- 
range view, would you expect oil refin- 
ing in Iran to become less important as 
consumers elsewhere, such as Australia 
and India, want refineries within their 
own borders? 

Mr. Stokes: It is difficult to answer 
that question. But I would point out that 
world consumption of oil products has 
shown a staggering increase since the 
war and I see no reason why it should 
cease. If the world has to do without 
Iranian oil it can and will do so. But it is 
absurd that good plant and_ resources 
should be wantonly thrown away. 

Those Iranians are quite wrong, of 
course, who thought that the drying up 
of their supplies would bring industry in 
Britain itself to a standstill. British in- 
dustry has not been affected. 

I have tried myself to pin down charges 
of bribery to a single factual case but I 
never received any factual information. 

The company categorically denies it 
has indulged in any sort of political inter- 
ference or bribery, and, as far as they 
are concerned, they confirm my experi- 
ence. No evidence has been or can be 
produced. 

Q Could not the British have seen to 
it that funds they paid over were proper- 
ly expended? 

Mr. Stokes: You have got to decide 
whether you want to kick Britain for 
dominating or browbeating the Iranian 
Government or for being too soft. 

As it happens, we never claimed power 
to tell Iranians what they had to do 
with their own money. Under Iranian 
legislation, oil revenues should have been 
allocated to the Iranian seven-year plan 
for economic development. Regrettably 
the plan’s organization only received a 
meager portion of revenues and in con- 
sequence has come to a standstill. 

Q Did the British company contribute 
to the welfare of its Iranian employes? 

Mr. Stokes: Very definitely. The best 
housing, medical, sanitary and educa- 
tional facilities available in Iran were 
those provided by the company. The 
60,000 on the pay roll of the oil company 
were incomparably better off than those 

dependent on the rest of the Iranian 
economy. Indeed, invidious comparisons 
of this kind have no doubt prompted 
Iranian attacks on the oil company. 
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‘‘Do you blame Dr. Mossadegh?’‘—"‘I blame no single person” 


Q But how do you account for the 
housing slums you were taken to see 
during your August trip to Iran? 

Mr. Stokes: That was a pretty familiar 
case of “try on,” you know. A few in- 
quiries proved that the bad housing we 
saw was the Iranians’ own property and 
responsibility, and decent housing turned 
out to be built with the company’s own 
money. Things are not perfect yet, but 
since the war the company has been 
spending one and a half million pounds 
a year on housing. And the fact is, 
neither local Iranian municipal authority 
nor the central authority spend a proper 
proportion of the revenues they get from 
oil on the welfare of the people. 
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ABADAN, SITE OF WORLD‘S LARGEST REFINERIES 


Q It seems that-Iranians resent the 
fact that Abadan [site of the world’s 
largest refinery] is cut off from the rest 
of Iran and that there is little contact 
with what should be a center of Iranian 
activity. Isn’t that natural? 

Mr. Stokes: Maybe. But you should 
know this about Abadan: It used to be a 
barren island. The whole surrounding 
area was infected with cholera plague 
and smallpox. Now, entirely due to a 
British company, it is a healthy spot with 
30 elementary and secondary schools, 
three company hospitals and with other 
facilities for 200,000 Iranians to live hap- 
pily and better cared for than anywhere 
else in their own country. 
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“‘Now, entirely due to a British company, it is a healthy spot’’ 
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Socialism Fails as Vote Lure 


Labor Soft-Pedals ‘Benefits’ in Britain 


Drift away from socialism is 
under way in Britain. No longer 
is Government control offered as 
the answer to everything. 

After six years, nationalized 
industry still is trouble-ridden, the 
country is in financial grief, the 
people are weary. 

But a Labor defeat isn’t to end 
all socialism. Conservatives plan 
no headlong rush back to capi- 


talism. 
LONDON 

Socialism in Socialist Britain no 
longer is being sold to the voters as a 
cure-all for the troubles of a nation. 
After six years of Socialist rule, Gov- 
ernment is firmly established in own- 
ership and operation of some basic in- 
dustries. Yet the Government in pow- 
er, seeking voter approval, no longer 
is selling Government ownership as a 
panacea. 

Most industries, where nationalized, 
will remain in Government hands if Con- 
servatives win the October 25 election. 
Steel will return to private ownership. 
Bus lines and heavy trucking may also. 
But coal mines will remain under Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation. So will 
railroads, utilities, some kinds of insur- 
ance and central banking. The food in- 
dustry, heavily subsidized, will get more 
freedom. So will subsidized housing and 
many welfare benefits. 

In practice, socialism as applied in 
Britain has served as a great leveling 
process. A steam roller has passed over 
the upper classes, squashing privileges, 
higher incomes, chances to get ahead. 
The well to do, in order to get along, are 
speculating or using up capital. The 


middle classes are hurt by _ inflation 
and high taxes. They are short of 
comforts, tired of crises and sick of 


starchy diets. The lower income classes, 
catered to by the Socialist Government, 
have received benefits at the expense 
of other classes. 

Workers, favored, are not producing 
nearly enough under socialism or show- 
ing that they feel they have gained any- 
thing real because title to industries in 
which they work is lodged in the Gov- 
ernment instead of in private hands. 
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Coal is the first basic industry to have 
been nationalized. Yet, coal remains the 
key to many of Britain’s troubles. Miners 
today are the best-paid manual workers 
in Britain. In 1938, they were 82nd 
among manual workers. Many earn the 
equivalent of $40 for four days’ work, 
then lay off the rest of the week. 

Coal is scarce, expensive, poor in qual- 
ity. While output is going up about 3 per 
cent a year, demand is rising at the rate 
of 4 per cent, with rearmament barely 
started. High prices have enabled the 
National Coal Board after four and a half 
years to cut its losses below the 65- 
million-dollar deficit of 1937. Still, the 
socialized coal industry is losing about 
1.8 million dollars a year. 

Electric power, nationalized for three 
and a half years, cannot meet demand. 
Generating capacity is being increased 
about 7 per cent a year while consump- 
tion is rising more than 10 per cent. 

Power is showing a substantial profit 
after raising its rates about 7 per cent. 
Employe relations have been normal, out- 
wardly. But an electrical-union official 
complained publicly a short time ago that 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE IN ACTION 


“the good old days” of private industry 
were more satisfactory. 

Gas nationalized two and a_ half 
years, appears to be breaking even, with 
rates up 5 per cent or more. Executives 
complain of poor coal from socialized 
mines and high freight charges on social- 
ized railways. “Because we have only one 
coal supplier, it is a little difficult to get 
what we want,” sav the managers. 

Transport, the nationalized combine 
of railways, heavy trucking and inland 
water ways, shows a deficit of 112 million 
dollars for 1948-50, inclusive. It is going 
deeper into the hole this year. 

Freight rates are up roughly 25 per 
cent on the railways, but costs are rising 
faster. The railways employ 50,000 more 
persons to do about the same amount of 
work as prewar. Organized businessmen 
complain: “The railways do not serve as 
well as in prewar days.” 

Steel, backbone of the economy, nom- 
inally, passed out of private hands in 
February, 1951. Actually, nationalization 
is far from a realitv. A Government steel 
board controls a holding corporation, un- 
der which nearly 100 separate companies 
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Despite some complaints, repeal is unlikely 
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keep their identities. The trade associ- 
ation of former private management per- 
forms various services for the state board. 

The Government has hinted at putting 
its full powers in operation and really 
socializing the industry. Yet it hesitates. 
Thus, there remains an opportunity to re- 
turn steel to private ownership. And, on 
steel alone, the Conservatives are com- 
mitted to repeal nationalization. 

In general, management experts think 
nationalization failed to prove its worth. 
“The public interest” is a vague ideal 
that does not replace the profit motive as 
an incentive. Economies are harder to 
make in an enterprise tied to politics. 
The state-owned industries have not 
found a substitute for the discipline that 
spurred workers under private ownership. 

Welfare schemes take 40 per cent 
of the national budget. Yet, like national- 
ized industries, they are falling short of 
the Socialists’ dreams. 

Food consumption of the nation as a 
whole, under rationing and subsidies, is 
larger than before the war. Still, a great 
many people cannot get the foods they 
prefer. There is a severe skimping on 
proteins, especially meat, and a glut of 
starches, with more abundant milk. 

Week after week a family may draw 
only one egg for each adult, three for 
each child. Cheese, fats, tea, sugar, meat, 
bacon, eggs and candy, also, still are 
rationed. 

During much of 1951 the steak ration 
for the British, once the biggest beet eat- 
ers in Europe, was a quarter of a pound 
per person each week. At present, a 
family with four ration books can have 
meat only two or three times a week. 

The middle class complains that a 
whole generation is growing up knowing 
no difference between butter and mar- 
garine, between milk and cream. The 
working class, as a rule, welcomes the 
fact that rationing and subsidies put a 
guarantee under their meals. But nearly 
all classes complain about the high prices 
of such unrationed “extras” as rabbits at 
35 cents a pound. 

In many ways, the housewife is the 
most important person in Britain just 
now. She apparently feels that, while six 
years of socialism have given her children 
school lunches and subsidized milk, it has 
saddled her with the difficulties of trying 
to satisfy the appetites of grown-ups. She 
seems weary of waiting at stores, tired of 
the small, fluctuating meat supply and re- 
senttul of the high cost of unrationed 
groceries. 

The Government hands out food sub- 
sidies of $1,148,000,000 annually. A shift 
to a Conservative Government probably 
would not bring a swift change, although 
Churchill’s advisers aim eventually to cut 
subsidies while increasing benefits for the 
lowest classes. 
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Despite food subsidies, skimpy rations 


Socialized medicine, after a three- 
year trial, appears to be a fixture. Its 
annual operating costs are about $25 per 
capita. 

State planners reluctantly admit some 
changes must come in a system origi- 
nally offering something for everybody 
and financed by general taxation. Already 
adult patients must pay half the prices of 
spectacles and false teeth. 

Women and children are the big gain- 
ers, for, prior to 1948, a large proportion 
of workingmen already had medical in- 
surance. 

There is dislike of the fact that physi- 
cians are so busy that sometimes they 
are in reality merely traffic police direct- 
ing streams of patients into overloaded 
hospitals. A private patient still can get 
priority in obtaining expert surgeons and 
single rooms in hospitals. Yet, between 
paying for their own treatment and wait- 
ing quite a while for tax-paid care, most 
people seem to prefer to wait. 

Physicians complain about their pay. 
They want to be paid more for fewer 
patients in order to give better service. 
Still, in spite of the many complaints, 
socialized medicine is another develop- 
ment that Conservatives may readjust 
but are not likely to repeal. 

Municipal housing under socialism is 
applied in favor of the workingman. It 
has made a spotty performance. Britain 
cannot afford to divert enough resources 
to satisfy housing needs. Ahaost 4 million 





houses suffered war damage. Now, 
couples are marrying at a rate nearly 
double the rate of houses completed. 

Socialists have built about 1 million 
houses and are building 200,000 a year 
now. More than four out of five new 
houses are subsidized and municipally 
owned. The dispute between Socialists 
and Conservatives is over which could 
build at a faster rate. 

The idea that Government can assure 
employment, can provide security against 
disabilitv, sickness and old age is deeply 
planted. Yet the twin idea that Gov- 
ernment is an efficient planner, em- 
plover and producer, able to turn out 
more goods for less work, is being dis- 
credited. 

Out of six years of socialism, the 
Briton finds his fuel scarce, transport in 
trouble and rations dull. Medical treat- 
ment is far less costly, subsidized educa- 
tion is accessible, pensions are more wide- 
spread. But big comforts, new cars, hous- 
ing and greater ease are hard to find. 

The drift away from socialism is 
hardly toward prewar capitalism, how- 
ever. It is toward a sort of diluted capital- 
ism that underwrites considerable secur- 
ity, yet gives some chance to individual 
enterprise. The British are searching for 
some sort of halfway house. 

The question often uppermost is this: 
“Can't we have a little less leveling down 
and a little more equalizing through 
progress?” 
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1. To meet the growing needs of our civilian 
and military economy, the U. S. oil industry 
has spent over $12 billion in new facilities 
since World War II. This has expanded the 
capacity of the industry from 30% to 50% in 
all categories. Where did most of the $12 bil- 
lion come from? 


3. Last year Union Oil made a total net profit 
of $16,257,000. $5,724,000 of this was plowed 
back into the business to meet the expanding 
needs of our customers. $10,533,000 was paid 
out in dividends to our common stockholders. 
What did these dividend payments average 


Check one: 


BANK 
LOANS 

U.S. GOVT, 
SUBSIDIES 
REINVESTED 
PROFITS 


Check one: 


& $292 
ca $5,276 
[ | $10,420 





2. How much investment does it require to 
provide a job at Union Oil Company ? 





4.In 1910, Union Oil Company did an annual 
volume of $12 million. This represented 23% 
of the total oil business in the West. Today we 
do an annual volume of well over $200 mil- 
lion. What percentage of the total oil business 
in the West do we have today ? 








Check one: 


[| $720 
|__| $3,000 
[| $67,000 


Check one. 


[| 23% 
i 12% 
[ _] 30x 





per stockholder ? 


Answers: 


1. 88% of this expansion was 
financed from reinvested 
profits. That percentage is 
traditional in the oil business 
and many others. That’s why 
excessive taxes on corpora- 
tion profits will seriously 
curtail the nation’s economic 
growth and seriously affect 
your standard of living. For 
without adequate profits, ex- 
pansion is impossible. 


2. $67,000. High-cost tools 
are typical of the oil busi- 
ness. So is the large amount 
of capital required for raw- 
material supplies, transpor- 
tation systems, etc. That’s 
why it takes an investment 
of $67,000 in refineries, ships, 
tools, rigs, oil lands, etc., for 
each of Union Oil’s 7974 
employees. 


UNION OIL 


3. $292. $10,533,000 is a lot 
of money, but it was divided 
among a lot of people. For 
we have over 36,000 individ- 
ual stockholders in the Union 
Oil Company. And our larg- 
est single stockholder owns 
only 1!2% of the total stock. 


COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated toa 
discussion of how and why American business functions. We hope you'll 
feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


4. 12%. We do 18 or 20 times 
our 1910 volume. But we have 
a smaller percentage of the 
total business— mainly be- 
cause the industry is far 
more competitive. There are 
many more oil companies 
competing for the business 
today than there were in 
1910. 


Manufacturers of Royal Triton, the amazing purple motor oil 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


TEHERAN....NEW YORK....LONDON....HANOI..e. 





>> It's hard to exaggerate the importance of the British retreat from Iran. 

For Russia, it's a clear victory, an open invitation to walk right in. 

For Britain, it's a humiliating defeat, and a very expensive one. 

For the U.S., it is a dangerous setback in a highly strategic area. 

Iran, a feeble, impoverished nation, defies the British Empire and gets 
away with it. Britain's threat of force turns out to be a bluff. Iran, calling 
this bluff, kicks proud Britons out of Iran and gobbles up the world's biggest 
oil refinery along with an industry worth 1.4 billion dollars to Britain. 














>> British diplomacy was simply not up to the job of saving this industry. 
U.S. diplomacy, also involved, couldn't save it, either. 





Neither U.S. nor Britain appears to know how to cope with a revolutionary 





Situation, like this one in Iran. China, not long ago, provided one example of 
costly failure by Western diplomats in dealing with a weak, backward country. 
Now Iran provides another example. Middie East can easily provide others. 





>> As the scene shifts from Teheran to New York..... 
Britain's move in hauling Iran up before the United Nations gives Premier 
Mossadegh an unusual opportunity for some effective propaganda for his side. 
Mossadegh on television, addressing the U.N. Security Council in New York, 
can play to a big U.S. audience. He is an accomplished orator with quite a bag 
of tricks. When the situation demands it, he appears able to weep or even faint 
at will. To most audiences this is a pretty interesting accomplishment. 
Britain's case against Iran, even if legally correct, will have rather hard 











Sledding against this sort of competition. 

In addition.....Iran is weak, Britain a big power. Britain is the exploit- 
er, Iran the exploited. Iranian nationalism, Iran's desire to run her own oil 
industry can't very well be criticized by U.S. or Britain. And the fact that 
Iran, with U.N. backing, stood up against Russia in 1946, is being remembered. 





>> So, what happens next? These are the probabilities: 
New deal between Iran and Britain is unlikely. U.S.-British hope is that 
U.N. proceedings will lead to a deal. At best, it's an outside chance. 
Britain, then, is probably out of Iran for keeps. 
To Egyptians this means Britain may be easier to force out of Egypt. 
Iran's oil industry, now in suspense, is quite likely to fall apart with 








British technicians and British management no longer at hand to run it. 
Mossadegh, now at a peak of popularity in Iran, will then face trouble of a 
kind he's not equipped to handle. He can whip up sentiment for nationalizing 
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Iran's oil, but there's no evidence he can produce oil after it's nationalized. 
Economic, political crisis will follow the drying up of oil revenues. 
Communist coup during a crisis is a strong probability. 

Russia, in this situation, won't have to lift a finger. No Soviet troops 
need march across the border. Conquest of Iran can be an inside job. 
What U.S. does. then is anybody's guess. Officials don't know themselves. 


>> Yet American observers in Teheran think the present mess might have been 
avoided. As they see it, everybody has made mistakes--U.S., Britain, Iran. 
U.S. mistake, it's felt, was to fail to Support the Shah and Mossadegh's 
predecessor with economic aid and public encouragement. U.S. loan or grant of 
100 million dollars a year or so ago might have made quite a difference. 
British mistakes line up this way: Offer to increase Iran's share of oil 
profits was too late and too little. When Britain might have won friends by 
lowering price of gasoline sold to Iranians, British wouldn't budge. British 
tendency was to underestimate strength of Iranian nationalism and of Mossadegh. 
British economic pressure, threats of force merely tightened Mossadegh's hold. 
Iran's big mistake, under Mossadegh, is to assume it can run a complicated 
oil industry and get 400 million dollars a year out of it, instead of the 140 
million that British negotiators had finally offered to turn over. 
It now looks as if nobody, except possibly Russia, will get much out of it. 




















>> In London, the Socialists look less like election winners than they did a 
few days ago. Reason is Aneurin Bevan, the Huey Long of England. 

The fiery Bevan, who broke with Prime Minister Attlee a few months ago, now 
embraces him with so much enthusiasm it's embarrassing Labor politicians. 

Bevan, proclaiming party unity for the duration of the campaign, took over 
the spotlight at the party convention, got most applause, won key party posts. 

Bevan's way is far to the left of Attlee's, for more nationalization, more 
subsidies, less spending on arms, lesSs co-operation with the U.S. Bevan is 
strong enough to make Attlee go part way with him, at least during the campaign. 

Undecided voters, leaning Conservative, may lean harder now. Bevan scares 
middle-class Britons. His appeal is with the workers, pro-Labor anyway. 











>> Attlee-Bevan differences are patched up, but the patch is temporary and 
very transparent. For, once the election of October 25 iS over..... 

If Attlee wins, Bevan will claim a large share of the spoils. 

If Attlee loses, Bevan will claim his job as head of the Labor Party. 

Chances are Bevan won't get Attlee's job this year, even if Labor loses the 
election. But Bevan may finally wear down some of the elderly union leaders who 
now fear and oppose him. If and when that time comes, Bevan will run Labor far 
to the left, much more so than the Labor Party has yet dared venture. 

Meanwhile.....Labor's campaign slogan is war or peace--peace under Labor, 
war under Winston Churchill's Conservatives. As Bevan put it: Whose finger do 
you want on the trigger, dangerous Churchill's or calm Attlee's? 











>> Biggest "if" in the war now starting up again in French Indo-China is 
whether the Chinese Communists will really intervene in force. Chinese training 
is already helping Indo-Chinese Communists. Chinese "volunteers" may follow. 
Unconfirmed reports say they have. This can mean two big wars for U.S. in Asia. 
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« with CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATOR 
Millard F. Caldwell, Jr. 





IF SOVIET A-BOMBS COME— 





EDITOR'S NOTE: The second explosion of an 
atom bomb inside Russia brings new apprehen- 
sion over atomic defense within the U.S. 

What can the average citizen do to protect him- 
self and his family? How can an employer protect 
his plant, machinery and workers? What are the 
best things to do if bombs drop? 

To answer these and other questions, U.S. News 
& World Report invited Civil Defense Adminis- 
trator Millard F. Caldwell, Jr., to its conference 
rooms for an interview. The questions and Mr. 
Caldwell’s answers follow. 








MILLARD F. CALDWELL, JR., attended Carson- 
Newman College in his native Tennessee, the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and the University of Virginia. 
He rode with the Field Artillery in World War I, 
practiced law in Florida after war ended, and 
served two years in the State Legislature. 

Mr. Caldwell entered the national scene as a 
member of the U.S. House of Representatives in 
1933, but returned to his Florida law practice in 
1941 and became Governor of his State four years 
later. Mr. Caldwell, now 54, took the Civil De- 
fense job in December, 1950. 








Q Now that the second A-bomb has been exploded 
by Russia, Mr. Caldwell, do you think this will make 
the American people aware of the importance of civil 
defense? 

A This explosion is a grim warning, straight from 
Russia, that it has both the atomic bombs and the 
means of delivering them to our cities. It will empha- 
size to the American people the immediate need for 
adequate protection of the home front through civil 
defense. 

Q What should the average person do to get ready 
for this attack? Should he take a first-aid course? 
Should he build a shelter in his back yard? 

A The first thing he ought to do is to acquaint him- 
self with the possibilities so that when an attack hap- 
pens it won’t come as a great shock, at least as no 
greater shock than necessary. Next, he should take a 
first-aid course. He should read the manuals we have 
produced which show him how to fight small fires. Fire 
storms develop from small fires and the fire depart- 
ment will not be able to answer every call—he’ll have 
to put his own fire out. 

Q How much warning, to the best of your 
knowledge, will the citizen have? Will he have a 
half hour? 

A That is an unanswerable question, but we are 
thinking that in most cases there may be at least a 
few minutes’ warning. In some cases there may be a 
half hour or even an hour. 

When we get the alert in a given community, it is 
sounded. Whether that will be when the planes are on 
the outskirts of the community, or whether that will 
be when they are a half hour away, would depend up- 
on when they are spotted and identified. 

Q How good is our detection system at this time? 
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A It is far better than it has ever been, but the radar 
system is far from complete. 

Q Is it a 24-hour detection service? 

A Yes, and it is expertly manned. But the radar sys- 
tem, plus the air spotters, is no assurance that they'll 
be spotted or identified. Many planes will come 
through without ever having been observed by radar 
even when you have the maximum coverage. 

Q Do we have that maximum coverage now? 

A No, not yet. 

Q How far away are we from it? 

A A couple of years. 

Q Didn't you once say that a surprise attack is al- 
most impossible? 

A No, I didn’t. If you are referring to something | 
said in a recent radio talk, I meant an attack with ab- 
solutely no warning is not too likely, but the warning 
can be a minute or five minutes. You can do a great 
deal in a minute, you know. You can get from the 
kitchen into the basement in a minute, and you can get 
out into the yard and pick up the children in a minute. 

Q Do you think that the failure to do things about 
civil defense in the past has been due to a belief or 
fear that we may alarm the people and scare them 
into a fear of war? 

A No, I don’t think so. You have had two extremes. 
Certain people are fatalistic and say that there’s 
nothing you can do about it—if you’re hit by an 
atomic bomb, you’re through. Strangely, that group of 
people represents the two extremes—the most igno- 
rant and the most learned—and there are many peo- 
ple in that class. There, on the other extreme, are a 
decreasing few who have been saying: “Russia doesn’t 

have the bomb. War is not possible.” They just 
blandly go along. I hope they won’t feel indifferent 
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How Many Casualties to Expect... What Volunteers 


Will Do ... Avoiding Panic ... Why Congress Lags 


now. But there is a measurable progress in this country 
in both thinking and acceptance of the facts that war 
is not only possible and that Russia has the bomb and 
can deliver it at any time, and that the casualties will 
be great, but that a trained civil-defense organization 
can cope with these attacks. 

Q What weight do you give to the idea that, with 
our enormous production capacity and enormous in- 
dustrial resources, we should be able to build more 
bombs, by many times, than Russia can build and, 
hence, Russia wouldn’t want to begin a retaliatory 
war in which she would be completely destroyed and 
we would be partially destroyed? 

A In the first place, I’m not sure that I could ac- 
cept the premise. We believe that Russia is producing 
bombs and producing them fairly rapidly. Next, Rus- 
sia does not count human lives as of any particular 
moment. So your power to retaliate is no sure deter- 
rent. Russia has lives to spare, and they’re cheap. 
Russia has its civil-defense organization and has its 
underground establishments which will be protected 
from atomic blasts from this country. The attack, if 
it comes to this country from Russia, will be an all-out, 
grand-slam attack directed at the major congested 
areas and designed to stop production cold and blast 
the morale of the people. 

Q Do you think they have enough bombs to do that 
in a widespread, simultaneous attack on our principal 
centers? 

A Yes. 

Q When you speak of an all-out, slam-bang attack 
on us, do you visualize something more than one with 
atomic bombs and conventional bombs? How about 
biological warfare? 

A First, you have to accept as the major premise 
here that when Russia starts this thing they are going 
to start it with the purpose of beating this country 
into the ground. 


What Surprise Means 

Q It will be a surprise attack, won't it? 

A Yes. Now, several things can happen. Sabotage 
could be in place in this country ready to move at 
that time, to foul up the traffic, stop utilities, poison 
water, spread biological warfare, turn loose chemical 
gases, and all simultaneously at the time of a given at- 
tack on a certain community. There will not be one 
blast, as I visualize it. There will be a number of cities 
hit at the same time. 

Q That’s what you mean by “grand slam’’? 

A Yes. I suspect that the Kremlin thinking will be 


directed at the highly congested areas, as opposed to 


strategic bombing of isolated industry. This is purely 
a guess on my part. 

Q Meanwhile, have you people developed any fur- 
ther facts about some good shelters against the bomb, 
such as the automobile? 

A We don’t know the exact answer to that. The best 
information that we have as of today is that the auto- 
mobile will be a fairly acceptable shelter. There will 
be more testing on it before we go too far out on that 
limb. 

Q What about houses? 

A About the best general statement you can make 
on houses is that they are better than nothing. 

Q Better than the open air? 

A Yes. Some houses will be relatively safe. Others 
with supporting walls and inferior structure will be 
dangerous. But in almost every house there is the 
safest place, whether it be in the basement or an in- 
side closet—there is a place in the house where the 
family will be safest. 


Visualizing Soviet Attack 

Q Isn't that related to the distance away from the 
bomb? 

A Oh, yes. 

We are going on the theory that, if we are hit by 
Russians, we will be hit by atomic bombs very largely 
because the flight distance is so great and the expense 
of delivering it is so large—that is, the expense in 
planes and man power and general difficulties—that 
the enemy will have to produce maximum effect to 
justify making the attack. 

We visualize that every atomic bomber will be 
decoyed by some given number of planes, whether it’s 
15 or 20 or 25, and they, of course, will have high 
explosives, or blockbusters, or incendiaries. So we 
will have some of that. But the damage is going to 
be done by the atomic bomb, and anything within a 
given distance is gone, practically speaking. 

Q What is that distance now? 

A I would say anything within a radius of a half 
mile of the burst. 

Q What figures have you used for probable casu- 
alties? 

A Roughly—and that depends entirely upon the 
area that will be bombed—about 75,000 dead and 75,- 
000 injured. 

Q That's in a large city? 

A The city of Washington would be much, much 
greater than that at a particular time of day. So it 
would be with all the other cities. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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.. ‘Civil defense is with us from here on out’ 


Q How much of a defense do you think we can 
count on by way of interception? 

A The Air Force says that under optimum condi- 
tions they cannot hope to stop more than three out of 
ten. The best that was done by the Allies in the de- 
fense of London was something like under 1 out of 10. 
The best that was done by Germany in defense of 
Hamburg and Berlin was generally less than 1 out of 
10. 

Q Distances were short there, though? 

A That’s right. If we can stop 2 out of 10, I should 
say that we would be doing very well. And I don’t 
think that you will be stopping 2 out of 10 of the 
atomic bombers. I would say that if 30 planes would 
come over maybe you could get 4 or 5 or 6 of the 
planes, but I suspect that you’d get the decoys and not 
the plane bearing the atomic bomb because it will be 
shielded. 


Russia’s Huge Defense Force 

Q How big is Russia’s civil-defense system? 

A It has some 20 million trained civil-defense 
workers, with a shelter program that is well developed 
and a natural advantage in that some 10 per cent of 
the Russian population resides within what we call 
“congested areas” as compared with our 40 per cent. 

Q What is the training of these 20 million defense 
workers? 

A They are trained in all of the phases of civil de- 
fense, including volunteer police, fire, warden serv- 
ices, medical, nursing, ambulance services, rescue 
services, engineering. 

Q What about ours? 

A We will have volunteer fire services around 
the fire department of the community and volunteer 
police services around the police department, and en- 
gineering services, which are designed to keep the 
water going and the utilities going, around the utili- 
ties services. It will just become an expansion pro- 
gram. Wherever we have the existing service, the vol- 
unteer people will become part of it. 

Q Are we making much pro§ress in that program? 

A We are making considerable progress. Every 
State and every territory has a civil-defense organiza- 
tion in varying stages of readiness. Every city of any 
size in this country has its civil-defense organization, 
or the nucleus of it. The pattern is being pretty well 
set. 

Q What if we don’t get an alarm for five years— 
will the tendency be to let down? 

A We are telling the people that civil defense is 
with them from here on out. Until the Utopian dream 
of peace on earth is realized, we must have civil de- 
fense. We must have civil defense as long as we have 
armed defense, and it must be treated just as the fire 
department or the police department is. It is a neces- 
sary part of everyday living. 


Q You haven't been able to convince Congress, 
have you? 

A No, but the Congress is understandably, and per- 
haps properly, behind the people. We’ve made far 
greater progress with the people than we have with 
government, whether the government be national, 
state, or local. 

One great difficulty with Congress is that, first, it 
does not know a great deal about the need for civil 
defense and what it includes. They’ve been too busy to 
find out. Secondly, Congress has taken isolated state- 
ments made by responsible people and has come up 
with the belief that air power, for instance, is the only 
insurance or that the power to retaliate would be so 
great that it would be unlikely that we’d be hit. One 
member of Congress even went so far as to suggest 
that Russia did not possess the bomb. Maybe in view 
of the announcement that Russia has exploded a 
second bomb, he will be convinced now. 

So, we’ve had a good many difficulties there, but I 
believe that Congress is learning for the first time in 
history that the character of warfare is changed. In 
the past, wars have been won or lost by the armies in 
the field, and now they are going to be won or lost by 
the people on the home front. 

Q Weren't the British slow about civil defense be- 
fore the last war? They had to be hit first, didn’t they? 

A Yes, and there are those who think that we will 
have to be hit before we really understand civil de- 
fense. The tragedy of that is, however, that, if we are 
hit before we do have a civil-defense organization, the 
cost is going to be awfully high. 

Q How many volunteers do you have engaged in 
civil defense in this country as compared with the 
20 million in Russia? 

A We have about a million. 

Q What's the goal? 

A Fifteen to 17 million. 

Q Does your million count our police and fire 
forces that we have already? 

A No. We have slightly over a million volunteers. 


Disaster Planning 

Q You are thinking there in terms of assistance at 
the point of disaster? But take your own State of Flor- 
ida. Suppose communications were cut off. Florida is 
relatively safe because of the distance, let’s say. Yet 
might not the people be starving in Florida because 
they couldn’t get enough food to eat? 

A Oh, yes. But let me give you a more glaring il- 
lustration of something that could happen. Take the 
Northeast—Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. Suppose they were hit. 
You’d have-a great rush of refugees into Vermont 
and New Hampshire and Maine. But the only way 
most food can get to Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Maine is to go through these stricken areas. Naturally, 
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New Jersey is going to want to stop the food in New 
Jersey and New York will want to stop it there. The 
whole New England area is thereby cut off. Conse- 
quently you have the business of organizing this so 
that whatever happens and wherever it happens you 
can meet the need. 

Q You must have instantly operating plans? 

A That’s right. There must be the necessary organ- 
ization that will insure the getting of that food and 
medical people and fire equipment through. 

Q How far are you from that point? 

A A long way. We have the planning and we are 
slowly building an understanding on the part of the 
civil-defense people in the States and cities, but we 
would in no way be able to meet an emergency of that 
nature today if it were to happen. 


How Lack of Money Hurts 

Q What are the things that you should be doing 
but are unable to do for the want of money? 

A I will use one illustration. No city is self-suffi- 
cient in an emergency. No city in this country has the 
fire equipment that would be needed to cope with any 
major fire, and the atomic bomb in this country, given 
reasonable weather conditions, will produce a fire 
storm. Unless that fire storm is contained, it will des- 
troy the whole community. The basic federal law says 
—and that’s one of our difficulties—that we will 
match federal money against State money for the fire 
equipment that you need in the cities over and above 
the normal requirements which may be necessary to 
enable you to meet an emergency situation. We just 
do not have the money to match the cities’ needs. 

Q What about the States and the cities, generally 
speaking? Have they come through with their part? 

A Fairly well. Last spring the States and cities 
were well on the way. When the third supplemental 
bill came out of Congress with no money to speak of, 
the States and the cities stopped cold in their tracks. 

Q Congress is gambling that there won’t be any 
trouble? 

A That’s right. 

Q How much money do you want from Congress? 

A Approximately a half billion dollars will be all 
that we will need this year. 

Q How much do you have? 

A We had a third supplemental appropriation of 
31 million dollars. The House approved recently 
about 65 million dollars. The Senate has not acted. 

Q What do you think are the other reasons, other 
than the one you’ve given, why they hesitate to appro- 
priate this money? Do they believe there will be a lot 
of “pork barrel’ in it? 

A Yes. I think that some members of Congress vis- 
ualize Civil Defense as one of these burgeoning new 
agencies that will just mushroom at the top and 
spread all over the country with a lot of federal em- 
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ployes—a bottomless pit for money. But, there again, 
they don’t get the picture at all. The major expendi- 
tures that we need will be over within two years. The 
shelter program should be completed within, say, 
three years, but the expenditures would come within 
two years. This fire equipment and all this organiza- 
tional equipment referred to is a capital expenditure 
which is nonrecurring. If only Congress could fore- 
see that, properly supported, this program will be a 
volunteer program utilizing those services wherever 
they are, city, State, or national—local fire depart- 
ments, State police departments, the federal forest 
equipment, wherever that equipment is—with volun- 
teer assistance coming from the best brains of the 
community who will in turn enlist the persons neces- 
sary to do the job. It’s not just a matter of dollars and 
cents. It is a volunteer service which the community 
itself forms for its own protection. If we don’t do it on 
a volunteer basis, then we get what Sweden has found 
necessary; that is, a draft for civil defense. In a na- 
tion of 7.5 million people, some 900,000 are in the civil- 
defense service and are there by draft or selective 
service. 


Emergency Shelters on Way 

Q You spoke of shelters. Is it your idea that the 
cities will build huge places where there will be vast 
numbers of beds? 

A No. There are three phases of the shelter pro- 
gram. The first phase is the surveying by the cities of 
all existing buildings to determine whether a given 
building is safe as it stands. No. 2 is the strengthening 
of those buildings which have been found to be unsafe 
but which can be made safe by some shoring up in the 
basement or some strengthening of an inside wall or 
something of the sort. Then, third, the provision of 
new small shelters for those industrial workers in key 
plants and in highly congested areas where there are 
no shelters. The program does not contemplate any 
big communal shelters, if that’s what you mean by 
your question. 

Q No new hospitals or anything of that sort? 

A Oh, no. 

Q How much would each of those phases cost? 

A The first phase only cost about 6.5 million dol- 
lars, and that’s nonrecurring. Then the total for 
strengthening and shoring up is estimated at about 
190 million. 

Q Are you surveying all buildings, or just public 
buildings and plants? 

A Oh, no, all buildings—apartments and business 
blocks and identifying them as safe and unsafe and 
marking them so. : 

Q Individual homes, too? 

A Not private homes, but any institutional build- 
ing—apartment house, school building, hospital, 


(Continued on page 40) 
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manufacturing plant, and so forth. People have to 
know if that building is safe, or if there is some area 
in that building that is safe. 

Q You mean safe against what? 

A That’s a relative term, of course. I mean as safe 
as you can reasonably hope to provide in the commu- 
nity against whatever may happen. 

Q Near the perimeter of the bomb blast? 

A Yes. If it’s the sort of thing that would be reason- 
ably safe a mile, or a mile and a half from the bomb 
blast, then it will be called safe. 

Q What about the third phase? 

A The third phase is this provision of new shelters. 
The new shelter may be the half of a culvert with 
three or four feet of dirt on it. It may be the basement 
of a building which has been shored up with enough 
concrete over the top of it to do the job. It could be a 
back-yard type if the plant happened to be in a criti- 
cal area and with enough open space around it. It 
would be the simplest, crudest type of shelter. In a 
highly congested section, such as downtown New 
York, it could be an underground type which would 
be constructed now and perhaps be made useful in 
connection with the subway system. It would run into 
many different types. You must count the value of hu- 
man lives and the knowledge that unless these people 
have a place to go when the alert sounds, it would be 
useless to have the alert. When you count the stoppage 
in industry when the key people, the technical peo- 
ple, are destroyed, this business of spending a com- 
paratively few dollars for essential protection is a 
good investment. 


Education vs. Panic 

Q In speaking about these buildings and where 
people should go when there’s an alert, do you have 
any kind of plan as to precisely what would be done 
in the event of the dropping of a bomb? To illustrate, 
if a bomb were dropped not only would a lot of people 
be killed but there would be immediately a terrific 
traffic congestion all around the place so that noth- 
ing would move in or out of the area. What’s your vis- 
ualization of just what happens there? 

A The objective of civil defense is an education 
program plus an operational organization. First, the 
people must be told what can happen. Second, they 
must be told what to do if it does happen. If the man 
is an active civil-defense worker and, we’ll say, a mem- 
ber of the rescue squad, he reports to Joe Doakes’s 
store, where his group assembles. If he’s just average 
John Q. Citizen, he is told that he will be safer in his 
house or office than anywhere else, so he wil! stay 
there, keep off the streets, keep the children off the 
streets, until he is advised to the contrary. 

Q What about the city where the people are work- 
ing downtown? 

A There will be congestion downtown, but that 
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congestion will be controlled by your volunteer police 
who will move in on a moment’s notice and take 
charge of the traffic. There are plans for streets to be- 
come one way so that traffic can move rapidly out of 
the hit area. Other streets will be one way in another 
direction so that the fire trucks dispersed around the 
periphery of the city can move into the area and so 
that the rescue trucks and other civil-defense teams 
can move in. There will be a well-laid and marked 
course of travel for the traffic both ways, with the 
volunteer police doing the handling. 

Q Won't they need to be armed against panic? 

A We have the hope that the right kind of informa- 
tion and right kind of training will avert a panic. 

Q How strong is that hope? 

A I think it’s sound. I think if the people know 
what can happen and are told what to do, and you 
have in every segment of the population those active 
members of civil defense who are trained to take 
charge, they can stop a panic in a small area. With 
that so all over the city, you can keep mass panic from 
actually becoming a reality. 

Q What is the longest distance that you figure an 
enemy plane can travel and be effective inside the 
United States? 

A A Russian plane can travel from its home base 
to any city within the United States. 

Q Including Florida and Texas? 

A Yes. 

Q But it cannot return? 

A It can make it one way and land in Mexico and 
be interned, or return with one refueling in the air 
in the North or Northeast or Northwest. Refueling is 
now accepted practice. 

Q Are you doing anything about the dispersal of 
strategic targets? 

A No, that is not our responsibility. We are doing a 
great deal of thinking about it. We are advising dis- 
persal wherever feasible. We are advising against the 
placing of hospitals in congested areas and the placing 
of industrial plants in congested areas. But we have no 
control over that part of the program. 


Defense Roles for Women 

Q What part will women play in your program? 

A We are just now getting into a program of 
recruiting and training the women for the major part 
they will have to play in civil defense. Of the 15 to 17 
million persons that will be necessary to do this job, 
some 8 or 9 million of them will have to be women. 

Q How do you plan to disseminate your facts to 
your trained workers? 

A To that end, newspapers, radio stations, televi- 
sion, magazines, publication media generally, have 
contributed already several times as much money, 
spacewise and timewise, as all segments of govern- 
ment combined. 
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Q How much would you say the federal, State and 
city governments have contributed so far? 

A If you put it appropriationwise, it would be 
about 200 million dollars from the States. If you put 
it expendedwise, it would probably be less than 20 
million dollars. 

Q Less than 20 million actually spent? 

A Yes. 

Q And the information media have spent a great 
deal more? 

A Oh, yes. Their co-operation has been the most 
heartening thing in the whole picture. 


Federal-State Co-operation 

Q Have you delineated the exact responsibilities 
respectively of the Federal Government, the State 
governments, the city governments and county gov- 
ernments—where they begin and end? 

A Yes. The Federal Government, under the present 
law—that is, the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion has no operating responsibility at all. That 
responsibility rests with the States, and under the 
States the cities and communities. The function of 
Federal Civil Defense is to advise, guide and assist the 
States and through them the local governments. 

Q Has the Federal Government done anything 
about moving records or building air-raid shelters for 
its employes? 

A The Government is working on a program de- 
signed to provide shelters for the people here, pro- 
tection of records and continuity of the Government’s 
operations. 

Q What proportion of the States are doing a good 
job and what proportion are not, would you say? 

A Roughly, I should say that two thirds of the 
States are doing an acceptable job. Their organiza- 
tions are beyond the nucleus stage. Many of the State 
civil-defense directors are able people who have an 
understanding of the problem and they are working at 
it. 

Q How much money is needed? 

A The total over the next two years should be 
something less than a billion and a half dollars of 
federal money. 

Q That is, in order to be ready in two years? 

A Yes. You understand that this will not be a max- 
imum protection. 

Q Does that include the shelters? 

A That includes a shelter program, but we cannot 
afford, moneywise, materialwise or laborwise, to drive 
for a goal of maximum protection. We must take the 
calculated risks. Essential industries and essential 
people must be protected because they are vital to our 
survival. 

Q What will the States spend in that period? 

A About a billion and a half dollars—it is just 
about 50-50, generally speaking. 
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Q That’s a total of about 3 billion dollars? 

A Yes. The stockpiling will be over in two years—the 
shelter program will be over in two years—the federal 
contribution for equipment will be over, and we will 
have a total of very few cents out of the civil-defense 
dollar which will then be the continuing expense dur- 
ing the emergency. 

Q What does your stockpiling include—medicines 
and what else? 

A Medicines, pipe, materials, wire, lumber, cer- 
tain stand-by equipment—things that will be needed 
in the event of attack. 

After this thing clears up, if we get a period of 
peace, there must still be a nucleus of an organiza- 
tion in the nation’s capital and every State capital and 
in every city and county, so that civil defense is on a 
stand-by basis. Certain of the city people will be com- 
ing into the civil-defense schools—that must go on. 
The staff college and the training schools must con- 
tinue so that others may come in and find out how to 
do it. Those people can then go back to civil life and 
if there ever is an emergency they will be there with 
their knowledge and experience to help out. 

Q What you are proposing to do then, is put an in- 
surance policy of defense on all these plants and the 
manufacturing programs that we need for war? 

A That’s right. 


Training for Efficiency 

Q We spend a lot of money in America for new fac- 
tories and armament plants and then we don’t pro- 
tect them, do we? 

A If you spend a lot of money for new plants and 
you lose the people who operate those plants, or get 
into a panic situation where population leaves the in- 
dustrial centers, you’re through. These people trained 
in civil defense will go back in that plant. When the 
alert sounds they will go to the shelter, and, when the 
“all clear” sounds, they will go into action for civil 
defense. The military will tell you they cannot win 
without people and production, to keep the planes and 
tanks and trucks coming—that they can’t do it with- 
out civil-defense protection. 

Q Wouldn’t you say that in view of this possible 
calamity that somebody would appropriate as much 
money as is needed to research to find some way to in- 
tercept these things before they get here? Some de- 
vice, electronic or otherwise, whereby we would be 
able not only to detect them but destroy them before 
they get here. Shouldn’t we be spending a great deal 
of time and energy in that direction? 

A I think that we’re really doing just that. I believe 
that large sums are being spent in research in that ef- 
fort. 

Q For interception, you mean? 

A Yes. This should produce results someday, but 


it does not obviate the need for civil defense today. 








-M-M-M! Good cake! Just one of the 314 million 
America’s bakers turn out every day. 

Add to that their daily output of 35,000,000 loaves 
of bread ... 

Takes a lot of flour to keep us in cakes, cookies, 
bread and buns. U.S. mills produce nearly 23 billion 
pounds of flour a year. . . can be set up to meet any 
war emergency of this country and the rest of the 
free world. 


That’s where Allis-Chalmers comes in . . . with 
104 years’ experience building milling machinery. 


New Allis-Chalmers roller mills, purifiers and 
sifters offer millers the greatest improvements in 50 
years—scientifie product control, continuous auto- 
matic operation, greater sanitation. 

What’s more, millers who modernize with Allis- 
Chalmers equipment find they require less labor and 
power—can better adjust production output to mar- 
ket demands and so operate more profitably. 

Matter of fact, wherever plants are modernizing 
today you'll find Allis-Chalmers equipment being 
installed—to help further industrial progress and 
protect your good living. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Chalmers electronic Metal Detector (24) wi WE! 
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stray metal particles . . . magnetic or 
non-magnetic. Also used: in candy, 
gum, tobacco, pharmaceutical plants. 
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ditional reliability of Allis-Chalmers by rapidly expanding 
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pressors year in and year out in 
places like this where dependability 
means reduced spoilage, lower costs. 


New flour mill in California in- 
stalled 31 of these Allis-Chalmers 
straight-line, all-metal double roller 
mills with air pressure controlled rolls 
... for uniform product .. . easy 
cleaning. 
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Senator Williams Proved He’d Paid Uncle Sam... 
And Started Crusade Against Crooked Collectors 


>John J. Williams, a first-term Re- 
publican Senator from Delaware, has be- 
come a prime force in the exposure and 
—he hopes—the correction of spreading 
scandals among the men who collect the 
nation’s taxes. 

Due largely to Senator Williams’s 
quiet, persistent efforts, four Collectors 
of Internal Revenue and a number of 
lesser officials have been fired or sus- 
pended or have resigned in recent 
months. Grand juries have returned a 
series of indictments and their investiga- 
tions are still in progress. 

The charges against the tax men in- 
clude bribery, falsification of records, im- 
properly accepting fees or outside jobs 
from firms under their jurisdiction. There 
also have been some suspensions for plain 
incompetence, on grounds that the ac- 
cused officials should have known of and 
dealt with irregularities among their sub- 
érdinates. Other abuses are bobbing up 
from time to time. 

These scandals are attracting wide 
attention. Taxes are high and the nation’s 
50 million income tax payers are irritated, 
in no mood to condone abuses in the tax- 
collection system. The Administration is 
increasingly worried and wonders what 
Senator Williams, who has a way of get- 
ting information, may turn up next. 

A new Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, J. B. Dunlap, says President 
Truman has given him unlimited powers 
to bring about a cleanup. How these 
powers may be used, however, is being 
closely watched by Mr. Williams and 
others. Two congressional committees, 
headed by Democrats, also have begun 
investigations in the tax-collection field. 

Prodder. Senator Williams, who, in 
main, started all this, has been prodding 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue relent- 
lessly for two years. The Senator, 47, 
is a rural feed and poultry dealer, gentle, 
retiring, slow-spoken, the direct op- 
posite of some of the thundering cru- 
saders the Senate has known. 

He blames politics for much of the 
trouble. Collectors of Internal Revenue 
are political appointees, often named as 
a reward for party services rather than 
on a basis of ability. A politician so ap- 
pointed can place numbers of political 
associates in his office. 

From this comes a tendency to do 
favors for the right people, as a matter 
of political service. Or an unscrupulous 
official can enrich himself, by running a 
law office on the side that attracts clients 
who have tax troubles. Or he can identify 
himself with a firm that has things to 
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sell to big taxpayers. Then there have 
been cases of plain stealing. 

Much of Senator Williams’s informa- 
tion on such abuses has been brought to 
him by BIR officials who want things set 
straight and know of his interest. These 
men apparently have given him every- 
thing from tips to fairly complete cases. 
The Senator painstakingly checks this 
material, asks BIR for remedial action 
or reports his findings to the Senate. 

One such report charged BIR with 
covering up irregularities. 

Covering up? To the Senate, Mr. 
Williams read from a report by BIR’s 





for an explanation. Mr. Schoeneman re- 
plied on June 19 that, since the grand 
jury was investigating the case, it would 
be inappropriate for him to comment. 
Next day, Mr. Schoeneman resigned for 
reasons of ill health. 

Senator Williams says the Intelligence 
Unit has been turning up abuses for 
years but that in many cases its reports 
have been pigeonholed and_ forgotten. 
The remedy, he suggests, is an outside 
audit, perhaps by the General Account- 
ing Office, which would report to Con- 
gress. 

In addition to the St. Louis case, Mr. 
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SENATOR JOHN J. WILLIAMS 
Uncovered: everything from favoritism to plain stealing 


Intelligence Unit. The agents of this unit 
drop in at the collectors’ offices from time 
to time, like bank examiners, for spot 
audits. They had been in St. Louis and 
their report charged irregularities to the 
St. Louis Collector, James P. Finnegan. 

It was on May 7 that Mr. Williams 
spoke to the Senate about these things. 
Mr. Finnegan had resigned on April 4, 
and in the previous month a grand jury 
had investigated him but declined to in- 
dict. The evidence contained in the 
Intelligence Unit report had not, Mr. 
Williams said, been submitted to the 
grand jury. It since has been. 

From the Justice Department, Mr. Wil- 
liams received a denial that it had re- 
ceived the evidence during the earlier 
grand jury session. On June 8, the Sena- 
tor asked the then Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, George J. Schoeneman, 


Williams has interested himself in affairs 
at New York, Boston and San Fran- 
cisco. In these cases, he has worked prin- 
cipally through BIR without detailing 
his information to the Senate. This was 
responsible directly for recent action 
taken in San Francisco. 

Probationer. Senator Williams says 
he told Mr. Dunlap at the outset: “For 
my book, you are strictly on probation.” 
He gave the new Commissioner his in- 
formation regarding San Francisco and 
was met with disbelief. So Mr. Williams 
urged that BIR send its own investigators 
to the California city. 

This was done, with the result that 
the San Francisco Collector and eight 
others were suspended. Seven, including 
the Collector, were charged with in- 
competence. One charge of embezzle- 
ment was made, and one of manipulatin: 
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Over a thousand new manufacturing and processing plants, repre- 
senting an investment of hundreds of millions of dollars, have moved 
into the area during the past 10 years. Industry likes ‘‘Southern City’s” 
growing markets, wealth of raw materials, mild climate, high caliber of 
employees, uncrowded building sites and low-cost power. 


Over 100,000 stockholders of The Southern Company, 
representing every state in the Union, are vitally 
interested in “Southern City’s” remarkable progress 
because it assures constant and growing demand for 
electric power. To provide for this increasing de- 
mand, $300,000,000 is being spent for generating 
plant additions and related facilities during the 
1951-53 period. Additional generating 
capacity of over a million kilowatts will 
be provided by new plants now under con- 
struction and scheduled for. completion 
during the next three years. 








ALABAMA POWER COMPANY 
Birmingham, Alabama 

GEORGIA POWER COMPANY. The 
Atlanta, Georgia - 


GULF POWER COMPANY 
Pensacola, Florida 


MISSISSIPP] POWER COMPANY 
Gulfport, Mississippi 














“Southern City,” U.S.A. Our way of expressing as 

one unit the vast Southeast area of 100,000 square miles 
and 6,300,000 people served by the four associated 

electric power companies of The Southern Company system. 


ERN CITY U.S.A. 


Industry operates on electric power, and one 
reason for the phenomenal growth of industry 
in “Southern City,” U.S.A. is that electric 
poyer is supplied at reasonable rates by 46 
fuel and hydro-electric generating plants link- 
ed together in one great integrated operation 
through the four associated power companies 
of The Southern Company system. Additional 
facilities are under construction and still others 
are on the drawing board...as power keeps 


pace with progress in “Southern City,” U.S.A. 


Write the industrial development departments of any 
of the four operating companies for further information. 


Operating companies associated with The Southern Company 





Southern Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 











The South and The Southern Company are both growing... together! 
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between 
New York 


and Chicago! 


HINK HOW this modern communication 
system improves railroad performance, 
speeds up service and adds to Erie’s fine 
record for safe, dependable transportation. 
For here’s split-second communication 


between caboose and diesel locomotive, 
between wayside stations and moving 
trains or a combination of all together. 


This is the first complete mainline radio- 
telephone installation on any American 
railroad and another of Erie’s famous 
“firsts”! This improvement is typical of 
Erie’s progressive railroading —building 
a better railroad for the safe, dependable 
transportation of passengers and freight. 


Erie’s newly completed radio system 
makes the railroad more than ever ready 
to serve our country well in peace or war. 
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Embezzling deputy 
juggled wrong account .. . 


accounts. Senator Williams was pleased 
at this action and grew hopeful that a 
cleanup might ensue. But he is. stil] 
watching closely. 

Mr. Dunlap also has ordered an ex. 
amination of the income tax returns of 
BIR officials for the last three vears. But 
there is resistance within the Bureau to 
a proposal that employes be required to 
make statements of their net worth and 
finances. Mr. Dunlap says this would em- 
bitter and cause the loss of good em. 
ployes who resent any questioning of 
their integrity. 

Taxpayer. Senator Williams grew up 
on a Delaware farm, attended high 
school, and at 18, with a brother, went 
into the feed and poultry business. He 


-—Harris & Ewing 
TAX COLLECTOR DUNLAP 
... self-examination in BIR 


did comfortably well, never thought of 
a political career until 1946 when an 
opportunity offered. He ran successfully 
for the Senate, defeating a New Deal 
stalwart, Senator James M. Tunnell. 

The new Senator had not been in 
Washington long before he, himself, was 
having trouble with the BIR. The 
Wilmington office claimed that he owed 
it money. The Senator knew that his 
taxes were paid. He demanded an in- 
vestigation. 

It developed that an embezzling dep- 
uty collector was falsifying records to 
cover up his shortages. He had manipu- 
lated accounts of more than 400 taxpay- 
ers. But he made a grave error when he 
included the Williams aceount among 
those with which he tampered. The dep- 
uty went to jail. 
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s. He eagerness to avail themselves of the offer. Co., Des Moines, lowa, was 


in urgent need of additional 
manufacturing space. In 
just one work week from the 
time the foundation was 
ready, this 80 x 100-foot 
Quonset was in use by the 
company. 





Cornell-Dubilier Electric 
Corp., South Plainfield, 
N. J., has been able to ex- 
pand its activities speedily 
and economically with 
Quonset 40 buildings. This 
40 x 200 Quonset took only 
19 days to erect, including 
insulation, lining, and 
utility installation. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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The tax story: higher and 
higher. Where's the ceiling? 

New boost is to mean that 84 
billions a year go to tax collectors. 
It will be even higher in 1952. 
It's a far cry from prewar. 

There's a bigger bite all along 
the line—federal, State and 
local. As it stands, taxes get 1 of 
every 3 dollars of all American 


income. 

Tax collectors, starting soon, are 
going to be taking 84 billion dollars 
a year out of the pockets of people 
and treasuries of corporations. They 
will take nearly 1 dollar out of each 
3 dollars of the nation’s income. This 
is a record amount. 

Next year; collectors of taxes will take 
90 billion dollars, or even more. At the 
peak of World War II, tax collectors 
reached into the pockets of the public 
for 48 billion dollars. That was a little 
more than 1 out of every 4 dollars of in- 





HOW HIGH CAN TAXES GO 


Collector Takes 5 Times as Much as in 1940 


come. Back in 1940, when taxes seemed 
so painful, the “take” was under 16 bil- 
lion dollars, or less than 1 dollar in every 
5 of income. 

Those are total taxes—federal, State 
and local. The trend in all of these taxes 
is sharply upward. 

Tax planners in Congress insist that 
the new increases they are voting will 
raise federal income taxes as high as 
they can go. They insist that no further 
increases will be considered in 1952 or 
1953. John W. Snyder, Secretary of the 
Treasury, argues, on the other hand, that 
there still is a lot of room for more taxes. 
There still will be 2 dollars out of each 
83 that tax collectors do not get their 
hands on. 

Taxes on income actually are going to 
take 3 dollars out of every 4 earned by 
many smaller, less well-established cor- 
porations. Those taxes are geared so that 
they can take as much as 4 dollars out 
of every 5 earned. 

For individuals with higher incomes, 
taxes now take as much as 9 out of 10 
dollars. On that basis, sacrifices for the 
sake of higher incomes appear not to be 
worth while to many individuals. The 


Federal 37.3 








State & 
local 10.3 


executive who earned $20,000 before 
the Korean war, for example, could keep 
only $15,753 after federal taxes. After 
State and local taxes, he was lucky to 
have much more than half his income left 
to spend. Now the United States is go- 
ing to take all but about $14,600, with 
other governments to take another bite 
out of that. 

High and rising taxes are raising all 
kinds of questions. One being asked is 
whether the present tax level is so high 
as to be inflationary. A leading Aus- 
tralian economist has concluded that the 
danger point is passed when taxes take 
25 per cent of the national income. 
Above that, the effect is to generate in- 
flation, which can be kept in hand only 
by strong controls. 

The reason is that taxpayers tend to 
extravagance when much of their income 
is taken by Government. They look for 
ways to spend money, to avoid taxation, 
rather than to pay so large a part of their 
earnings to Government. Workers de- 
mand more pay increases to offset the 
latest tax increases. Businessmen try to 
pass tax increases along to customers 
through price rises, seeking ways to in- 
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X-Ray booklet shows product’s “‘insides”’ 


Want to make the inner construction of 
your product interesting and easily un- 
derstood? We found the X-Ray Visual 
Sales Method most successful —a 5-page 
acetate booklet which demonstrates the 
step-by-step construction of our Sealy 
innerspring mattress. We have used it 
as a pocket demonstration piece for 
retail salesmen. And, although some- 
what more expensive than the usual 
booklet, it could be used effectively for 
direct mail, too. Now, when customers 
ask ‘‘Why is your mattress better (or 
more expensive) ?’’—we can show them! 


J. R. Lawrence, Advertising Manager, 
Sealy, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 


Converts photograph into line drawing 


If you have a photograph of strongly 
contrasting tones that define form (34 
view of a man’s face), it can be con- 
verted into a “‘postery’’ line drawing at 





very low cost. Simply make a “‘con- 
trasty’’ stat of the photograph to elim- 
inate many middle values. From that, 
make a line cut on zinc and tell the 
engraver to “‘let it come.” The result is 
a line proof that retains the original’s 
photographic character; that has inter- 
estingly textured shadow edges. To 
interpret the photograph as accurately 
would otherwise require an extremely 
capable artist. Experience will tell where 
certain ‘‘key form” edge areas may need 
to be defined in the photostat to hold 
intelligibly in the zinc. 

Clarence N. Johnson, Art Director, 

Reincke, Meyer & Finn, Chicago, Il. 





Tell it to Kimberly-Clark 


An idea exchange service for 


advertisers and buyers of printing 














Keep your catalog up to date! 


Last fall when printing our 164-page 
photo supply catalog, we anticipated a 
flood of price changes in the ensuing 
months, and provided a 1-inch blank 
column on the outside edge of each 
page headed ‘‘Latest Data.’’ Then peri- 
odically as required, we mailed out a 
sheet of 16 perforated gummed stickers 
covering the new prices. Even new items 
are included on these stickers by pro- 
viding a small thumbnail sketch and a 
brief description. In this way we have 








protected our original investment in an 
expensive catalog by keeping it useful 
and up to date week by week. 


Ray Lambert, Advertising Manager, 
Hornstein Photo Sales, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 





Do you have an item of interest? 
Tell it to Kimberly-Clark! 


Any item of interest 

pertaining to adver- Sar 
tising or printing is = Wy 
acceptable, and be- 
comes the property of 
Kimberly-Clark. For 
each published item, 
a $50 Defense Bond 
will be awarded to 
the sender. In case of 
duplicate contribu- 
tions, only the first 
received will be elig- 
ible for an award. Address Idea Exchange 
Panel, Room 132, Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration, Neenah, Wisconsin. 
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* * * 


As paper is still on allocation, please 
help prevent the shortage from spread- 
ing further. And remember—you add 
crisp freshness and sparkling new sales 
appeal to all printing jobs —at less cost, 
with less waste—when they’re done on 
fully-coated Kimberly-Clark printing 
papers. Use them whenever possible. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


*r, M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Quality Machine-Coated Printing Papers 


(‘a Hifect* Enamel 


Lithofect* Offset Enamel 


Trufect* Multifect* 

















































Is there 
anything like 
home cooking? 








6,000,000 
Times No! 


2,000,000 HOUSEHOLD families eat 
home cooking three times a day —6,000,000 
home-cooked meals! And look at the rest 
of the HOUSEHOLD picture: 


CIRCULATION: Coast to coast—76% to 
home owners! 

MARKET. The high-spending communities 
under 25,000 population. 


EDITORIAL. Home ideas—food, building, 
gardening, child care. If your product 
belongs in the home, it belongs in 
HOUSEHOLD. 


, ‘l HOUSEHOLD HITS HOME 




















HOUSEHOLD nagiriny 


Capper Publications, Inc. © Topeka, Kansas 
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Taxes now taking 
nearly a third of income... 


crease gross income in order to protect 
net after taxes. 

Taxes reach a point, too, where a new 
business finds it almost impossible to get 
ahead and expand, where no individual 
can accumulate an estate except through 
speculation, where ability and enterprise 
can command little reward above that 
of the average person. 

Rise in taxes in this country in 
recent years, as the chart on page 48 
shows, is spectacular. It is to get a new 
push upward in 1951 and 1952. 

Just how far the trend has gone can 
best be shown by relating the tax take to 
national income. In 1929, for example, 
the total tax take in the U.S. amounted 
to less than 13 per cent of national in- 
come. By 1940, taxes were taking 19 
per cent of the national income. This 
year, taxes are going to be taking more 
than 30 per cent of the national income. 
The load, in other words, already is past 
the 25 per cent level that has been set as 
the danger point. 

To put it still another way, the annual 
tax load grew from $151 for each adult 
in the United States in 1929 to $184 
in 1940. Now that tax load on each 
adult is about to go to $860. The indi- 
vidual burden has grown nearly six 
times—with most of the growth in the 
last 11 years. The problem that is raised 
for governments is one of where to 
find safe sources of new revenue—if any- 
where. 

State and local governments already 
are complaining that they can find 
nothing else to tax in order to pay the 
mounting costs of their programs. Taxes 
of those governments have doubled in 
less than 10 years. They amounted to a 
total of 9.6 billion dollars back in 1943. 
Now their combined total is 19.3 billion 
a year. 

The problem for State and local gov- 
ernments may be eased by the tendency 
of their costs to level out. Shortages of 
steel are to put a damper on school 
building, highway construction, other 
capital outlays. Even so, still higher 
State and local taxes are likely to be 
demanded when these governments are 
free again to catch up with their back- 
log of schools and other works. 

Federal tax planners, though, are 
having the hardest time finding ways to 
tax more heavily without risking catas- 
trophe. In 11 years, the federal tax take 
has grown from 6.7 billion dollars to 
about 65 billion dollars. In a year in 
which military spending and _ foreign 
military aid are just getting under way, 
U.S. taxes are to total 75 per cent more 
than they did at the peak of World War 
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Billion dollar “dream” 


Just 27 years ago Armco engineers came up 
with an idea that has saved steel users billions of 
dollars. It was the continuous mill for rolling 
steel sheets, and it made the slow, costly, 
back-breaking hand mill obsolete overnight. 


Called one of the world’s great inventions, 
the new method produced thin sheets by 
passing thick slabs of steel through stand after 
stand of giant rolls. 

In the interests of the steel industry and 
the public, Armco has shared this revolutionary 


method by licensing it to other steel companies. 


Last year American mills turned out 
25 million tons of steel sheets and strip. Rolled on 
hand mills, this tonnage would have cost 
manufacturers an additional billion dollars. 


The continuous mill is one big reason why plain 
steel can still be bought for a nickel a pound. 
But this Armco invention does more than cut costs; 
it makes more uniform steels—sheets that 
enable the manufacturer to build better, longer- 
lasting industrial and consumer products. 





\ aa / 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION }RMCO 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 
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Rewy Martin 


80 Proof 
RENFIELD IMPORTERS LTD., NEW YORK 
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. . . Revenue search 
shifts to lower income groups 


II. And the take is to be still larger in 
1952. 

The question that really is raised by 
these figures is whether the U.S. can 
afford to take over as big a part of the 
job of supporting and defending the 
world as has been planned. 

Who pays the taxes now—and how 
they pay—is a point that helps the tax- 
payer understand the over-all problem. 

Individuals and unincorporated firms 
pay the biggest slice in the form of direct 
taxes. Altogether, these taxpayers give 
up 29.5 billion dollars a year through 
direct levies on incomes, capital gains 
and estate taxes. This is more than a 
third of the total federal, State and local 
tax take. 

Corporations pay the next biggest 
slice in other direct taxes. Levies on their 
incomes and capital gains yield another 
third of the total take, or 28.6 billion 
dollars a year. 

Size of those direct taxes shows how 
deeply government, particularly the 
U.S., has been dipping into incomes. 
Back in 1940, these direct taxes yielded 
only one third of the total tax take. Now 
they supply more than two thirds. 

Indirect taxes, meanwhile, are taking 
a relatively smaller share, about 26 bil- 
lions a year. Where they accounted for 
two thirds of all taxes back in 1940, they 
now account for less than one third. There 
has been a lag in taxes on retail sales, 
manufacturers’ sales, property, other 
things. The reason is that the State and 
local governments have found it difficult 
to increase these indirect taxes when 
direct levies are taking such large slices 
out of income. 

Search for tax money, concentrated 
for years in upper income brackets, now 
is being forced to shift to lower and 
middle income groups. The reason is 
that taxes on higher incomes already 
have reached levels that leave upper- 
income families too few dollars for Gov- 
ernment to tap in any sizable amounts. 

Among individual incomes above 
$100,000 a year, for example, federal 
taxes already take all but about 2 bil- 
lion dollars of total income. Confisca- 
tion of all income over $100,000 would 
vield relatively little in the way of new 
revenue 

Government, in fact, would reap less 
than 11 billion more dollars if it ex- 
propriated all personal income over 
$25,000, as President Roosevelt once 
suggested. 

It is to levels below $25,000 that tax 
planners are looking for any new rev- 
enues that are proposed after the 1951 
increase. Individuals who earn $10,000 








They Dreamed of 


Industry 


Tied to the 





HENRY FORD and others among 
the nation’s great industrialists en- 
visioned an ideal industrial com- 
munity, with the factories tied to 
the land. In the Sacramento Heart- 
land that dream comes true. Here 
workers have a stake in the com- 
munity. 76.9% of the families are 
home-owners.. Hundreds cultivate 
suburban acreage “after hours”, 
Productivity is high, living is good, 
workers value their jobs. 


INDUSTRY PROSPERS . . . where 
industry is welcome. Here, in the 
heart of sunny California, within 
overnight haul of nearly 11,000,000 
people, labor, business and gov- 
ernment are development minded. 
It’s an area whose industrial future 
is still ahead. 


May We Help You? 


This new booklet gives you 
valuable basic information 
about the Sacramento area. 
For your copy write in 
confidence to the Sacra- 
mento Chamber of Com- 
merce or to our Indus- 
trial Dept., Room 203. 











SACRAMENTO MUNICIPAL 
UTILITY DISTRICT 
— 2Ist and K Sts., Sacramento 


The Land The Lord 


Remember a 


e 
Je SACRAMENTO 


HEARTLAND (/fornda 


SUN and WATER BLESSED ROOM TO GROW 
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Special Report 





. . . Few individuals 
have large sums to spend 


to $25,000 a year have a total of more 
than 16 billion dollars left after federal 
taxes. People with incomes of $5,000 to 
$10,000 have an aggregate of nearly 32 
billion left. And individuals with in- 
comes of less than $5,000 have a total of 
more than 90 billion left over. 
Altogether, there still is nearly 150 
billion dollars of income left in the 
hands of individuals after federal taxes. 
Even with the new and bigger federal 
take, plus State and local income tax 
bites, there still will be something over 
140 billion of personal income left. 
Even those big sums, though, hide the 
fact that individuals already are heavily 
taxed, that few are left with any large 
sums to spend. Amounts left in the 
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, Somerville in the Denver Post 


‘EACH YEAR A LITTLE HEAVIER’ 
... next year, 90 billions? 


hands of middle and lower income 
groups are large because the numbers of 
individuals in these groups are large. 

The question raised by these figures 
is whether taxes are not already as high 
as they can go. Tax authorities generally 
agree that tax rates can be pushed to a 
point where productive activity is dis- 
couraged. Tax leaders in Congress lean 
to the view that this saturation point is 
being approached in the United States 
if, indeed, it has not now been reached. 

This question raises a further problem 
about Government spending. Even pres- 
ent taxes will not bring in all the money 
that the Government plans to spend. 
The problem posed is whether Govern- 
ment spending can go on at current 
levels without producing a damaging in- 
flation. 
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says: ‘TIME- 


MASTER is a thought-trap for money-making, time-saving ideas!” 


More than a dictating machine— 
your memory for ideas! 


Gone are the days when flash ideas got 
away before you could remember them! 
Now, your memory is no farther away 
than your TIME-MASTER! 


For here is the thought trap that goes 
’way beyond merely speeding up corre- 
spondence. It’s a handy, fingertip way 
to do all your dictating-recording . . . 


from memos to musings! 


Memobelt does it—only T-M has it! 
Heart and soul of TIME-MASTER is the 
unique Memobelt. A tiny. flexible plastic 
record that catches every idea, every 
thought, and remembers it for you accu- 
rately. It's the recording medium that 
changed the entire concept of dictating 
machines. 

Every word, even whispered, is re- 
corded and played back by Memobelt with 
clarity! Each Memobelt holds 15 minutes’ 


“Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation. 


DICTAPHONE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


Dictaphone offices, agents, 
and service the world over, 





continuous dictation! Yet, they’re post- 
card size . . . so inexpensive you use “em 
once and mail. file or discard! 
Versatility! Efficiency! That’s what 
Memobelt has made possible in TIME- 
MASTER. Why TIME-MASTERs is the 
world’s most successful dictating ma- 
chine. It's light. compact. completely 
portable . . . a time-saver. cost-saver on 
the road as well as in the office. 
Thousands of busy executives 
agree that TIME-MASTER is indispensa- 
ble. Learn how to use it in 60 seconds. 
Master it in 10 minutes. Chances are it 
can help streamline vour office operation! 
Acall. or the coupon will get youa speedy, 
free demonstration! 


Send for your free 
copy of “Time Itself.” 


DictaPHone Corp., Dept. K-10! 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copy of *“Time Itself.” 


Your Name 
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TAX RISE TO SPUR PAY DEMANDS 


Take-Home Income Lags—Union Drive Coming 


Higher wages since Korea have 
led to less, not more, buying 
power for most workers. ‘’Real’’ 
take-home pay has dropped. 

Boosts in taxes, living costs, 
social-security payments have 
wiped out wage gains. And 
taxes are going still higher soon. 

Some groups are better off 
than in June, 1950, but that’s 
due largely to overtime. Steel, 
aircraft workers, for example. 


Higher taxes on workers are to add 
to the pressure for higher wages and 
salaries in the months ahead. Pressure 
will be heaviest from unions whose 
members’ purchasing power has 
fallen off since the Korean war began. 

Most workers have had pay increases 
in the last year, but spendable income 
in a majority of cases has not kept pace 
with increases in the cost of living, high- 
er income taxes and social-security pay- 
ments. As a result, these workers are 
worse off in terms of “real” wages. And 
now they face another boust in income 
tax rates on November 1. 

The table on this page shows which 
groups of workers have more, and which 
groups have less, purchasing power than 
before Korea. Adjustments are made for 
higher taxes and living costs, not for 
higher taxes just ahead. What the table 
shows is that a textile worker, for ex- 
ample, is taking home 95.3 per cent of 
what he took in June, 1950, after pavy- 
ments of his taxes and adjustment for 
higher living costs. His “real” spendable 
income has dropped nearly 5 per cent. 

Overtime pay is helping some groups 
to keep ahead of the game. Workers in 
arsenals, for example, are working 3 
hours more per week than in June, 1950. 
Their “real” take-home pay is 8.3 per 
cent above the pre-Korean level, as the 
table shows. 

Wage demands of unions in months 
just ahead will seek to catch up with past 
increases in living costs and taxes and to 
offset the new tax boost. Union leaders 
will not be satisfied with bringing the 
“real” pay level back to pre-Korean fig- 
ures. They will want to add something 
extra, to get their members ahead of the 
parade. 
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What's Happened 
To ‘Real’ Wages 


Since Korea 


(Weekly income after taxes, 
adjusted for rise in living costs) 


“Real” Pay as 
Per Cent of 
June, 1950, 
income 
Arsenal worker 108.3 
Steel worker 106.4 
Aircraft worker 105.1 
Meat-packing worker 104.5 
Railroad worker 101.6 
Metal-mining worker 101.3 
Stone, clay or glass 
worker 101.1 
Nonmetal-mining 
worker 100.6 
Primary-metals 
worker 100.5 
Soft-coal miner 99.3 
Construction worker 99.2 
Rubber worker 99.1 
Food-products worker 99.0 
Chemical worker 98.8 
Oil worker 98.8 
Electrical-machinery 
worker 98.1 
Apparel worker 97.9 
Telephone worker 97.6 
Paper worker 97.1 
Lumber worker 96.5 
Electric, gas-utility 
worker 96.3 
Wholesale-trade 
worker 96.2 
Tobacco worker 96.1 
Streetcar, bus worker 95.4 
Furniture worker 95.3 
Textile worker 95.3 
Laundry worker 95.0 
Retail-trade worker 95.0 
Hard-coal miner 94.7 
Printing, publishing 
worker 93.4 
88.5 


Auto worker 


The result could be a growing strike 
problem, especially where bargaining is 
on an_ individual-plant basis. These 
smaller strikes can increase, even if ma- 
jor industry-wide walkouts are held to a 
minimum. There will be more govern- 
mental pressure to avoid major strikes, 
but smaller disputes often will be al- 
lowed to go to the strike stage. 

Employers, generally, can be ex- 
pected to resist large wage increases, 
now that controls make it harder to pass 
on such increases in the form of higher 
prices. And employers, as a rule, will op- 
pose the idea that workers should get 
pay raises to offset tax increases. Incus- 
try’s answer is that all groups in society 
are supposed to make sacrifices for the 
war effort. 

Union leaders make the point that a 
worker’s income tax goes up along with 
any wage increase he gets. An AFL pub- 
lication gives as an example the case of 
an unmarried worker earning $1.50 an 
hour. When he gets a pay raise of 10 per 
cent to offset a cost-of-living rise, his 
tax goes up $55 a year, at present rates, 
leaving him a real gain in spendable in- 
come of only 9.6 per cent. Higher tax 
rates will take even more away. 

Industry by industry, there is con- 
siderable variation in the changes that 
have taken place in workers’ spendable 
income since the trouble in Korea. 

Steelworkers, due to start bargaining 
on wage demands by December 1, are 
6.4 per cent above their pre-Korea level 
of “real” weekly pay, adjusted for tax 
and price rises. This is partly due to 
overtime pay, as the average worker is 
getting 1% hours’ more work each week 
than before Korea. Officials of CIO Steel- 
workers indicate that they will not be 
satisfied with a wage increase that merely 
offsets rises in living costs that have taken 
place since the end of 1950, when they 
had the union’s last raise. 

Aircraft employes are about 5.1 per 
cent better off than in June, 1950, partly 
because of overtime. The work week has 
risen three hours, to nearly 44 hours. 

Meat-packing workers are taking 
home 4.5 per cent more than before Ko- 
rea, in spendable income. The work week 
is up one hour. AFL and CIO unions 
have been negotiating for some time on 
new pay raises. They won increases of 
11 cents in February, which helped 
to offset tax and living-cost increases. 

Railroad employes are slightly ahead 
of the tax and price rises. Many are 
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Brown & Root | travels in the best of circles 


From Goliad to Guam... on a multitude 
of industrial projects you'll find the 
trade-mark “Brownbilt” . . . a mark 


which has come to mean “job well done.” 


In thirty-five years Brown & Root has 
built a tremendous backlog of satisfied 


clients . . . clients who have time and 





B O X 


BROWN-BILT 


again called on Brown & Root to do 


another job. 


Whatever your project, wherever it might 
be, IF you are looking for the utmost 
efficiency and economy in design and 
construction, Brown & Root would like 


to discuss the subject with you. 


BROWN! & ROOT, Inc. 


H O U S$ WON CondTiudlod 


CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 


Associate Companies:—~ BROWN ENGINEERING CORP. @® BROWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC. 
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It’s a farm market, the richest on earth. It’s a mass market, 
dominated by farmers. You can’t sell Mid-America without 


fi the farmer—nor the magazine that concentrates on him alone. 
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AA ARSE A 
Sells Mil "AACA 


the richest farm market on earth! 
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. . . Coal miners have 
slipped in ‘real’ income 


getting cost-of-living increases automat- 
ically. 

Coal miners are lagging behind prices 
and taxes. Spendable pay of soft-coal 
miners is down 0.7 per cent. Hard-coal 
miners are 5.3 per cent worse off than be- 
fore Korea, partly because of a drop of 
1.7 hours in the work week. The United 
Mine Workers will seek to correct this 
situation by demanding higher pay next 
spring, when contracts open up. 

Auto workers have dropped 11.5 per 
cent below their pre-Korean level, in 
terms of “real” weekly income. A decline 
of 3.7 hours in the average work week 
helps to account for this decline. Most 
auto workers are getting cost-of-living 
adjustments each quarter, plus a year- 
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—Little in the Nashville Tennessean 


‘THE FLEXIBLE SYSTEM’ 
The union goal: to get ahead 





ly raise of 4 cents an hour for increased 
productivity. The industry averages in- 
clude parts plants. 

Electrical-machinery employes are 
about 2 per cent below their pre-Korean 
pay level, but hope to catch up in bar- 
gaining sessions now under way, and 
then add something extra to offset future 
tax and price increases. 

Textile employes are listed as being 
nearly 5 per cent below June, 1950, but 
here, as in some other cases, recent wage 
gains are not entirely reflected in the 
statistics. Raises promised by employers 
in some cases have been held up pending 
approval of stabilization agencies. 

Industrial firms often have granted 
pay raises that are larger than the aver- 
age for their industries. This means that 
some employes may be faring better 
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Men against death—In making penicillin, aureomycin, and Bunk 
other new miracle drugs, chemists protect purity and 
increase yield by using equipment made of corrosion- 


resisting Nickel-containing alloys. 


Yours is a world of wonders. 


And as the chemist works to pro- 
duce these wonders, ‘‘Your Unseen 
Friend,’’ Nickel is usually at his side. 


Take the powerful, new bug killers 
developed since World War II... 


Take the new miracle drugs, life- 
saving penicillin and aureomycin... 


Take the many fuels distilled from 
petroleum ... fuels that power the 
harbor work horses, your own auto- 
mobile, or the sleek, lightning-fast 
jet planes... 


More often than not, all these prod- 





Dusting ‘em off—In the past few years, chemists have developed powerful, 
new insecticides for crop-dusting and industrial uses. And lest these 
new bug killers bite the hand that makes ’em, Nickel and Nickel 





ate 


alloys, such as Monel, are used in processing and storage equipment. 


Whether you're killing bugs... 
or making drugs... 
or fueling tugs... 


... you have an “Unseen Friend” in Nickel 





er oil for tugs or fuel for jets... the chemist is behind 
both. And ‘‘Your Unseen Friend’’ lends a helping hand. 
Abrasion - and corrosion-resisting Nickel-containing alloys 


are used all through the petroleum industry. 


ucts are handled in Nickel alloy equip- 
ment in order to obtain the corrosion 
resistance, high strength, or some 
other property imparted to alloys by 
Nickel. 


You and the chemist seldom see 
this Nickel because it’s inter- 
mixed with the other metals. That 
is why it is called, ‘‘Your Un- 
seen Friend.”’ 


Biography of a Friend — Want to know 
more about the beginnings, the present 
uses, the future promise of this friendly 
metal that touches your life 
in so many different ways? 
Write for your free copy of 
“‘The Romance of Nickel’’ 
... The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., 

Dept. 426a, New York 5, 

N.Y: 







THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


TRADE MARK 


© 1951, T.I.N. Co. 


N C A e | .. Your Unseen Friend 
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WISE 


is the word for those %gseain aya 
who choose ft See a 
EASTERN’S , Vi 
ATLANTIC 
BOND 


A fine quality paper, such as Atlantic 
Bond, can make a real difference in the 
appearance of your letters and business 
forms. 


Made with Eastern’s own Purocell®, 
the whitest pulp produced anywhere, 
Atlantic Bond is a clean sheet, free from 
specks. It takes a clear, sharp impres- 
sion, typewritten or printed. Look for 
this genuine watermark 





EASTERN CORPORATION 
BANGOR, MAINE 
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.. « Many fall behind 
in purchasing power 


than the average workers in their fields, 
But there are so many who are fall- 
ing behind in purchasing power that 
pressures will be strong for higher 
wages when the new tax increases take 
effect. 





Coal Pensions 
In Big Money 


Big money is involved when a major 
union starts paying pensions and other 
benefits to its members. Collections and 
payments are rather modest at first, but 
grow bigger as more workers retire and 
more require medical care. 


-—Wide World 


UMW’'S JOSEPHINE ROCHE 
On hand: 99 million dollars 





A case in point is the welfare fund 
of the United Mine Workers. This 
fund has paid out more than 261 mil- 
lion dollars in four years, and _ has 
collected 99 million dollars more than 
it has paid out. A financial report of 
the fund, covering the first four years, 
shows where the money comes from and 
how it is spent: 

Revenues add up to more than 360 
million dollars, mostly from a_ royalty 
paid by coal operators. The fee started at f 
5 cents, is now up to 30 cents a ton. In- 
terest on Government bonds brought in 
$862,000. 

Benefits paid out to miners and their 
families total more than 254 million dol- 
lars. These include pensions of $100 a 
month on top of federal old-age benefits, 
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hat doesnt belong in this picture? 





All but one of the objects in this picture have something in common — Norton or Behr-Manning abrasive products 
are vital factors in their manufacture and in their quality. Can you find the stranger? 


_ The wheat field? No! From planting to harvest- 
ing it depends on farm equipment made better by 
Norton and Behr-Manning abrasives, abrasive paper and 
cloth, and grinding wheels. Norton refractories, too, 
are important in the metal-melting and heat-treating 
operations. 


The trailer truck? No! Hundreds of its parts 
get a see lift from Norton’ and Behr-Manning 
abrasive products. Take its brake shoes. They are leveled 
and reconditioned by Behr-Manning coated abrasive 
backstand belts. And the precision of its roller bearings 
came from many grinding operations by Norton wheels. 


The billboard? No! Its wooden frame, its litho- 
aes poster, its lights all owe much to Norton and 
ehr-Manning abrasive products. 


The bull? No! He’s a prize winner. His horns and 
hoofs are beautified by Behr-Manning coated abrasives. 


The stranger in the picture is the wasp’s nest. 
Remember, any man-made product...whether of metal, 
wood, paper, cloth, leather, ceramics, or plastics . . . de- 
pends on abrasives, abrasive products, refractories, or 
grinding machines that bear such well-known trade- 
marks as Norton and Behr-Manning .. . world’s largest 
manufacturers of abrasives and abrasive products. 
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(NORTONY Gulaking better products to make other products better 





NORTON COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 


ABRASIVES ® GRINDING WHEELS * REFRACTORIES 
NORBIDE GRAIN AND MOLDED PRODUCTS 
GRINDING AND LAPPING MACHINES © NON-SLIP FLOORS 


BEHR- MANNING 





BEHR-MANNING 


DIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY 
TROY, NEW YORK 


ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH ¢® OILSTONES 
ABRASIVE SPECIALTIES 
BEHR-CAT BRAND PRESSURE: SENSITIVE TAPES 





























From Operating Crossing Gates 
to Stuffing Sausages 





& 
uguncy 

COMPRESSORS 
DO IT BETTER—FASTER 


AT LOWER COST 


Railroad crossing gates are brought 
up and down the easy way .. . with 
compressed air. Sausage stuffing is 
simpler, too, with Quincy Compres- 
sors forcing ground sausage in the 
casings. These, like hundreds of other 
unique and everyday jobs, are per- 
formed by Quincy—builders of the 
most complete line of air compressors 
for service stations, garages or for use 
as part of products requiring com- 
pressed air supply. Quincy Compres- 
sors, in sizes ranging from 1 to 90 
c.f.m., are sold and serviced by a na- 
tion-wide network ofauthorized auto- 
motive and industrial distributors. 


Get New Book 
“AIR MAKES THINGS 
HUM’ — illustrates 
and describes 

16 interesting 
compressed air 
applications. 
Write Dept. US-2. 





QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO., Quincy, Illinois 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA * 
CHICAGO * ST. LOUIS * DALLAS + SAN FRANCISCO 
Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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. .. Fund balance 
near 100 million dollars 


along with hospitalization, welfare aid, 
death benefits. 

Costs of operating the fund have 
amounted to a little more than 7 million 
dollars since benefits first were paid in 
May, 1947. 

A balance on hand of more than 99 
million dollars is reported, as of June 30, 
1951. This includes 29 million dollars 
cash and about 70 million dollars in Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

Assets of the fund are almost double a 
year ago. On June 30, 1950, the fund 
had a balance of about 51 million dol- 
lars. Now the balance is 99 million. 

Payments from the fund ran about 
1.6 million dollars a week in the last 
year, compared with 2 million- dollars 
weekly in the vear ended June 30, 1949. 
At present rates, the fund balance is suf- 
ficient to keep benefits going for about 
62 weeks in the event of a strike. Officials 
apparently are striving to build a reserve 
that will avert a complete shutdown of 
benefits, such as occurred in September, 
1949. Pensions did not resume for nine 
months, other benefits for longer periods. 

Receipts in the last year totaled about 
130 million dollars, nearly all from the 
tonnage royalty. Bond interest accounted 
for about $400,000. 

Outgo amounted to about 82 million 
dollars, as follows: 

Pensions—42.5 million dollars 

Medical, health, hospital services 
—28 million dollars 

Widows’ and survivors’ benefits— 
9 million dollars 

Administrative expenses—2.7 mil- 
lion dollars 

The fund is administered by a board of 
trustees headed by John L. Lewis. Day- 
to-day administration is delegated to Miss 
Josephine Roche, who also serves as a 
trustee. She is paid $25,000 a year as 
director, nothing as trustee. Lewis also 


draws no salary as trustee. The third , 


trustee, representing the coal industry, is 
Charles Owen. He receives $35,000 a 
year from the fund. All salaries of the 
fund for the year totaled nearly 1.8 mil- 
lion dollars, including pay of a staff of 
424 persons. 


NLRB Limits 
Speech Rights 


A limit is being placed on free-speech 
rights that employers thought had been 
promised to them in the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The curb is to be applied by the 
National Labor Relations Board in cer- 
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BETTER SIGHT...BETTER SOUND...BETTER BUY 


Nebraska offers 


great opportunity 
as plant location 









In this debt-free state 
where old-fashioned 
Americanism still pre- 
vails, you will find— 

e splendid labor 

e cheap electric power 
e abundant natural gas 
eno tax shackles 


Low-cost trouble-free 
Operation 
Write this division of state 


government for specific 
information. Dept. Rl 






NEBRASKA RESOURCES DIVISION 


STATE CAPITOL LINCOLN 
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. . . Antiunion meetings 
barred in some cases 


tain types of cases, according to a rul- 
ing just issued. 

At stake is a clause in the Labor Act 
giving employers the right to discuss 
unionism with their employes, so long as 
no threats or promises are made. The 
provision was put into the Act because 
of earlier NLRB decisions that restricted 
employers’ rights to call meetings of 
their workers to explain the company 
views on unions. 

NLRB now rules, however, that under 
some circumstances an employer can- 
not hold an antiunion meeting of em- 
ployes on company time and premises 
unless he gives union leaders a chance 
to speak at a similar meeting, also on 
company time. 

This rule applies only in exceptional 





—Harris & Ewing 


NLRB‘S JAMES REYNOLDS 


At issue: talk on company time 


cases, NLRB says, such as when a store 
prohibits recruiting of union members at 
any time on the store’s property. The 
NLRB allows stores to bar such ac- 
tivities, even during lunch periods. 

In a dissenting opinion, Board mem- 
ber James J. Reynolds, Jr., contends that 
the decision is contrary to the intent of 
Congress when it wrote the free-speech 
clause. Reynolds says the Act gives em- 
Ployers broad rights of free speech, in- 
cluding the holding of meetings of em- 
Ployes on company time. 

The Board majority says that it will 
apply the policy on a case-by-case basis, 
in order to examine the circumstances in 
each dispute. Thus, employers will not be 
certain of their free-speech rights until the 
NLRB or the courts issue new decisions. 


OCTOBER 12, 1951 
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TIME SAVER 


STREAMLINE YOUR LCL SERVICE 


The dependable schedules of this 
new, up-to-the-minute service 
help you plan promotions with 
confidence, and to maintain pro- 
duction. B&O’s Time Saver Serv- 
ice saves 48 or more shipping 
time, provides Sentinel sureness, 
and has taken the worry out of 
the life of many an LCL shipper. 
Ask our man! 





BALTIMORE & OHTO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better ! 
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PRINTWEIGH STOPS ERRORS... Provides printed weight records— 
at the instant of weighing — assuring that the accurate indication of 
the Toledo dial will reach your accounting records without chance of 
human error. 





For the past half-century Toledo has been out- 
front in bringing you new and better weighing 
devices to help you control costs! 80 % of the major 
advances made in scales during this time are 
credited to Toledo Research and Engineering! 

Toledo engineering has not only specialized 
in the direct design of weighing and food machine 
mechanisms, but also in the many associated fields 
such as electronics, plastics, metallurgy, optics. 

Check your needs now—select Toledo equip- 
ment for vital jobs in guarding materials and costs! 
Sales and service in 200 cities. Toledo Scale 
Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. We will be very glad 
to send catalogs. 


TOLEDO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
Leader in Modern Food Store 
and Restaurant Kitchen Machines 
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Industrial Weighing and 

Counting Scales; Mailing 

Scales; Force Measuring 
Devices. 


Food Machines— 
Choppers, Slicers, Saws, 
Steak Machines. 
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Restaurant Kitchen 
Machines—Dishwashers 
—Peelers. 





Food Store Scales 














We’ve Been Asked:___ 


HOW TAX CHANGE 
AIDS FAMILY HEADS 


Is anybody going to be helped by 
the coming tax law? 

Yes. One big group is going to get some 
benefit. They are the people who are 
not married but are heads of families, 
They are going to get some of the ad- 
vantages of income splitting, now al- 
lowed for married couples. 


Who is such a person? 

Such a person might be a man who sup- 
ports his mother or father in his own 
home, or a widower who lives with his 
children and can qualify as head of the 
household. The principal ones to benefit 
will be widows and widowers who sup- 
port their children or other dependents. 


What of bachelors? 

A bachelor can qualify as head of a 
household, for tax purposes, if he sup- 
ports a parent or other close relative in 
his own home. But if a bachelor supports 
a parent or other relative and does not 
live with the relative, then he is not con- 
sidered head of a household. He will not 
get the benefit of the lower tax. 


How much will the saving amount to? 
Under a compromise worked out by a 
conference committee of the House and 
Senate, the head of a household will get 
about one half of the benefits of income 
splitting enjoyed by a married couple. 
To take advantage of this saving, a 
household head will use a special table 
to figure out the amount of his tax. He 
cannot use the short income tax return 
form in computing his tax. 


Would the saving be large? 

It would be for those with large incomes. 
Take two cases for examples: Suppose 
the unmarried head of a family has one 
dependent and has a net income of $10,- 
000. He would usually have to pay a tax 
of $2,318. That would mean a saving of 
$193 compared with what he would owe 
if he did not benefit from the split-in- 
come rule. If this same man, as head of 
a household and with one dependent, has 
an income of $25,000, his tax would be 
$9,092. Without income splitting, his tax 
would jump to $10,622. Here the saving 
would be $1,530 if he is allowed to take 
one half of a married couple’s benefit 
from income splitting. 


What must you do to be head of a 
household? 

One important requirement is that the 

head of a household must actually pay 

more than half of the cost of running the 
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Effect on Single Persons 


@ Unmarried heads of families are 
to benefit from the new tax law. 


e@ Income-splitting savings will be 
extended to heads of house- 
holds. 


e@ Single persons without families 
still will pay highest taxes. 











home. Thus, there can be only one head 
of a single household. Also, the house- 
hold must be the principal residence of 
the head man or woman. 


Must the dependent also live in the 
same house? 

Yes. That is, it must be his principal 
abode. That does not mean, however, 
that the dependent must spend every 
day of the year there. A son or daughter 
away at school or temporarily absent be- 
cause of illness would still be a member 
of a household, for tax purposes. 


Must those in a household be actual 
dependents? 
There is some variation here. If a per- 
son provides a home for his unmarried 
children or grandchildren and pays more 
than half the running cost of the home, 
he can qualify as head of the household 
no matter how much income they have. 
If the children are married, however, 
they must be actual dependents for him 
to qualify. On the other hand, a taxpayer 
who maintains a home for his mother, 
father, brother or sister can take ad- 
vantage of income splitting only if the 
relative is a dependent. That means that 
he must supply more than half of the sup- 
port of the relative. Furthermore, the 
relative must not have income of more 
than $600 if he is to be claimed as a 
dependent by the head of the household. 


Can a divorced person be head of 
a household? 

Yes. A man or woman who is divorced or 

legally separated can be head of a house- 

hold if he or she supplies a home for a 

child or other relative. 


Will the rule apply to this year’s 
income? 

No. The new income-splitting rule will 

begin with 1952 income. 


Why is the change made? 

Purpose of the change is to wipe out 
some of the tax advantage that a married 
person has over an unmarried taxpayer 
who also has a family or relatives to sup- 
port. In particular, the new rule will help 
the tax position of a family man whose 
wife dies. Without income splitting, his 
taxes would rise at a time when his 
household expenses usually would in- 
crease because of the loss of his wife. 
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1 “HERE WERE MY ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE, inventory and other 
records in ashes, I was out of business. A lot wiser—but ruined! 


2 “I'D THOUGHT a fireproof 
building meant real protec- 
tion. I found out that it just 
contains and intensifies a 
fire that starts in an office. 








Mosler ‘“‘A’’ Label Record Safe 
with built-in money chest for com- 
bined protection against fire and 
burglary. 


3 “AND I DIDN'T realize that 
our old, heavy-walled safe 
would act only as an inciner- 
ator for our records—once 
temperatures got above 350°F. 





4 “VD FORGOTTEN that to 
collect fully on our fire in- 
surance, I'd have to prepare 
a_proof-of-loss statement. 
How could 1 — with our 
records up in smoke?” 


IF you’re entrusting your business records to an old, 
ineffective safe or metal cabinet, you’re taking a danger- 
ous gamble. Just think what the loss of your accounts 
receivable ledger, alone, would mean. 

Better Face the Fact: 43 Out of 100 Businesses 

That Lose Their Records By Fire Never Reopen. 


Don’t gamble another day . . . 


or night. Protect your 


records and the future of your business with a modern 


99 


MOSLER “‘A’’ LABEL RECORD SAFE. The “A” 


Label is your 


assurance that this safe has passed the independent 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. severest test for fire, im- 
pact and explosion. Look for this label on your safe. Every 
business needs this protection. Get it today. 


~ Mosler Safe “” 
Since 1848 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


World’s largest builders of safes and vaults . . . Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults 
at Ft. Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


© Soleeinoeeslieeeetieneeiinestianee tannin tenmnteemetemestemediemntammtemtemntanaienmamtandtaatiatamtamietmeteen | 





The Mosler Safe Company l 
Consult classified tele- _ Department U-10, Hamilton, Ohio | 
' phone directory for Please send me free booklet—giving the latest authentic information on | 
name of the Mosler how to protect the vital records on which my business depends. | 
e Geaemr Mi YOU CY OF NAME.............0.cccecccccccececes Waseosscess POSITION........ secceee f 
tT) FIRM NAME............cccccccccccccsscccscccccccecscsessseescacceceeecs an 
- for informative, free | 
Te Ns cacrisss iducsucnsmnateienndacaanaalel ahi tattalals ceeeeeey 
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F RECONCILING cancelled checks means long 
hours and short tempers for your office staff, you 
may find yourself in a tight spot. 


Payroll checks, dividend checks, checks for 
accounts payable, all checks and any checks have to 
be double-checked promptly and accurately. 


That’s why so many firms, in every kind of business, 
are making the smart move to McBee Keysort 
checks and “batch reconciliation.” Keysort checks 
are easy to handle, easy to understand, provide greater 
accuracy, save up to 85% in operational time. 


Any girl in your office can learn to reconcile checks 
the Keysort way in half an hour. Keysorting is less 
tedious than any other form of check reconciliaiion. 
And because Keysort is so flexible, the girls can 





(Jheck-mated by cancelled checks ? 


double up on the job without special training. 


No matter what kind of checks you use now— 
printed and lithographed checks, safety paper checks 
of standard or special design, or pantograph checks 
—all are easily converted to the Keysort system. 
By adding pre-coded punched holes to each check, 
Keysort takes the dirty work out of reconciling. 
When notched, these marginal holes make it easy 
to sort both large and small volumes of checks 
in minutes—and make it easy to see that checks 
are filed correctly. 

* * * 


There are McBee offices in 80 U.S. cities. The 
McBee man near you will show you how Keysort can 
speed your check reconcilement. Ask him to drop 

in. Or write us. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 
o 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort —The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities. 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ont. 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


From a cross section of the nation's bankers we get this appraisal: 

Inflation still is the main problem. Bankers doubt Government can spend 68 
to 70 billion this year, 87 billion next year, and keep things on even keel. 

Excessive spending is deplored, whether by federal or State governments, by 
private business or by individuals. American Bankers Association says that "we 
(the U.S.) have been and are now trying to do too much at one time." 

Deflation is no threat and won't be until military spending turns down. 
Setback, when it does come, could be a severe bust. Bankers, generally, hold 
that the more inflation we get now, the worse deflation will be later. 





On the immediate situation, bankers report these developments: 

Summer lull in trade and output is about over. Pickup is expected to be 
rapid. Despite merchants' complaints, bankers think the slump was a blessing. 

Demand for credit is picking up again. That's a sign of rising business 
activity. Business loans, however, are not rising as fast as a year ago. 

Mortgage money, despite gloomy forecasts of mortgage bankers, will be in 
sufficient supply to build next year all the houses that will be allowed. 














Interest rates on mortgages are expected to be higher than rates charged 





under Federal Housing Administration and Veterans' Administration loans. Bank- 
ers say they can find plenty of customers for mortgages without FHA or VA aid. 

Building industry, in bankers' opinion, will have no trouble finding the 
money to finance 850,000 new homes in 1952--the Government goal. Trouble may 
come in locating labor and materials necessary to construct the dwellings. 


Voluntary credit restraints, sponsored by Federal Reserve Board, are said 
by bankers to be working effectively. Of total business-loan expansion since 





March, 84 per cent is going to finance arms output, other defense activities. 
Voluntary program really is the bankers' answer to threat of compulsory 
controls over bank credit. They have a genuine interest in making it work. 
The program also gives bankers a ready-made excuse for turning down loans. 
Bankers, nevertheless, are somewhat irked at Government demands to hold down 
private lending while Government makes no strong effort to reduce its spending. 





There is plenty of evidence to back up banker expectations of an upturn. 
Employment continues high. September figures of Commerce Department show 
nearly 61.6 million people at work, an increase of 350,000 over a year ago. 
Unemployment is negligible, only 1.6 million, compared with 2.3 million a 
year ago. Part of the drop in unemployment is a result of the draft. 
Industrial production is rising gradually from the low point of July. 
Electric-power output reached an all-time high in August. 
Factory orders turned up in August by more than a seasonal amount. 
Backlog of unfilled orders stayed even with July, while shipments rose. 




















(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


These are all signs that current business activity rests on a strong base. 
Lagging retail trade, while disappointing to merchants, is not a sign of much 
weakness. It should be remembered the lag is from an abnormally high level. 


Major factor pointing to rising activity is Government spending. Outlay by 
federal, State and local governments for goods and services now runs around 67 
billion dollars a year. It's due to rise to 80 billion a year by first half of 
1952 and may well hit 90 billion a year in second half, 1952. Spending at such 
rates provides strong underpinning for a high and rising national output. 


Here are the latest official estimates on the metal-sSupply outlook: 
Carbon steel will be a little easier by first quarter, 1952, than now. 
Structural steel will be as tight through March, 1952, as it is now. 
Aluminum demand is at least half again larger than supply for early 1952. 
Aluminum supply is expected to be adequate by end of next year. That is based 
on a 95-wing Air Force. Air Force expansion would prolong aluminum problems. 
Copper shortage apparently is to be a long-term problem for the U.S. 
Militarv take of copper and aluminum is to be larger in the first three 
months of 1952 than during the remainder of 1951. Bad news for civilian output. 
Defense Production Administration right now is trying to decide what to do 
about developing shortages--whether to shut off supplies of aluminum and copper 
to producers of nonessential goods or make deeper across-the-board cuts. Incli- 
nation now is to avoid any "death sentences," but DPA isn't too hopeful. 























Capehart amendment, requiring Office of Price Stabilization to cover any 
manufacturer's cost increases through July 26, 1951, in ceiling prices, gets a 
trimming in the Senate. New Senate bill broadens power of OPS somewhat. 

Current proposal permits OPS to establish industry-wide ceilings after tak- 
ing account of cost increases. Eliminated are compulsory individual prices. 

Price controllers gain a victory in the Senate. They wanted the changes. 

House action on Capehart amendment is in doubt. Congress. wants to recess 
and the House may decide to save time by taking no action on the Senate bill. 

Beef-slaughter quotas are not likely to be restored. Time is too short. 

Fats and oils imports, now under mandatory quotas, also may not change, al- 
though there is considerable support in Congress to remove restrictions. 

Because of the pressure of time, changes in the control act seem to have 
little better than a 50-50 chance, despite the growing agitation. 























Permanent industrial preparedness iS advocated by General Motors President 
Charles E. Wilson. Idea is to save on costs, have industry always ready. 
Dual-purpose plants are the keystone of the plan--single plants that could 
turn out either civilian goods or war goods, or both at the same time. 
Advantages claimed for the proposal are: (1) plants could shift easily to 
war production or back to civilian production; (2) there would be a minimum dis- 
location of labor; (3) mobilization costs could be held to reasonable levels. 
Since present official planning calls for a long-time defense program, the 
Suggestion is likely to attract increasing attention in the period ahead. 








Weather outlook for October: Above-average temperatures for the southern 
two thirds of the country; normal elsewhere. Heavy rain only in Northwest. 
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DEPENDABILITY IS THE KEYSTONE 


The products of America are of no value unless they are moved. That’s the job for the freight train. 
From the industrial mid-West at Cincinnati and Columbus, across the mountains and down to 
the great Port of Norfolk on the Atlantic coast, and to the North and South, the time freights 
of the Norfolk and Western Railway are moving the products of the land 
... every hour of every day and night, in all kinds of weather. 
The keystone of N. & W. freight service is summed up in one word . . . dependability. For this railroad’s 
time freights operate on schedules that are under constant study, that are carefully planned and 
rigidly enforced. Their’s is habitual ‘‘on time” performance. 
And, to /nsure continuously better service, the 
oe Norfolk and Western consistently plows back 
r ae . - 7 NEW Y x \ 
#roniA 
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a large part of its earnings into the transportation 


plant. Since World War II, the railroad 


\ S ANTON 9 has spent and authorized $163,500,000 for 
b \, a ie acs 
AMUMD., ‘ 
f sey] - *é St / new equipment and other improvements all 
\ od Pa 4 ricuMonp | | 
© avacts a ORFOLK over the railway. When you specify Norfolk 
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and Western for your freight, you get 
dependability. That's why — You’re 


The strategic location of the N.& W, is RIGHT, when you Say ads! 3 & we 


a positive value for shippers. 


Tie DEPENDABLE Notfocé aud Westots. Ratko 














Rocket-fire testing with the new Republic F-84F Thunderjet at Edwards Air Force Base, Muroc, California, 


and the rockets at 


expect, they are made largely of aluminum... like the planes 

that carry them. Aluminum goes into every phase of our rearmament 
... pontoon bridges, PT boats, vital parts of tanks and trucks, miles 
of foil wrapping to protect perishable and rustable supplies. 

The military uses of aluminum grow as amazingly as its civilian 
uses. People prefer light, strong. rustproof aluminum for windows, 
gutters, roofing and siding. Consumers are glad to see manufacturers 
use more aluminum automobile and appliance parts. And you know 
how eagerly America’s “kitchen engineers” await the return of their 
own pure aluminum household foil... Reynolds Wrap! 

Military needs come first, but the goal of today’s production 
expansion is more aluminum for civilian use, too. We face a double job: 
fighting shortages and inflation while we fight aggression. Reynolds 
is working at that double job full time, full speed. 

Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales Office, Louisville 1, Ky. 


Reynolds Wrap is “all out” for defense 
... Return Flight 
Guaranteed! 


or proof through the night! 


For proof of the nation’s strength through this night of world tension, 
look at the terrific firepower of our airborne rockets. As you would 


Reynolds Parts Division 
makes rocket fins and 
other military parts... 
trays, evaporators, crisp- 
ers and other aluminum 
parts for famous-name 
refrigerators. Mill fabri- 
cation saves on scrap, 
freight and rejects. 


DS 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION Fe 
(INCLUDING CAPACITY 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION) 


The expanding primary aluminum production of Reynolds Metals Company= 
@ historic chapter in the company’s 32 years of continuing growth. 
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New tax law, in important 
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particulars, is all set. 


Personal-tax increase takes ef- 


fect November 1. Corporate-tax 
increase is dated back to last 


April 1. 

Withholding tax rises to 20 per 
cent. Corporate tax goes up 5 
percentage points. 

Some taxpayers will get a little 


_telief. Most will be hit by stiff rate 


increases. 


Under the coming new tax law, in 
its final terms: 

Nearly everybody will have to pay 
higher taxes on income. 

Corporation taxes, already the highest 
ever seen in this country, will go up in 
two jumps—first on 1951 profits, again on 
1952 profits. 

Individual taxes will rise a bit on in- 
come earned in 1951, much more on in- 
come earned in 1952. 

In what follows, you get an analysis 
of what has been agreed to by conferees 
appointed to adjust differences between 
the House and Senate tax bills. Con- 
ferees’ decisions usually become law as a 
matter of routine. 








What New Taxes Mean to Individuals, Firms 


keira | 


Stem, 





—Du Pont 


TAXPAYERS 
In some cases: special breaks 


Corporations, whatever the amount 
of their earnings, are to be saddled with 
a rate increase of 3% percentage points 
on their 1951 profits and 5 percentage 
points on 1952 profits. This applies to 
the regular tax, as distinguished from 
the excess-profits tax. 

The eflective date of the increase is 
April 1, 1951. As a practical matter, 


corporations that keep books on a cal- 
endar-year basis will apply three fourths 
of the 5-point increase to the whole 
amount of 1951 profits. The effect, in 
dollar terms, is shown in the table on 
page 70. 

To help you apply the new tax for- 
mula to your own company: 

The rate on the first $25,000 of net 
profit, now 25 per cent, goes up to 
28% per cent on 1951 earnings, then 
to 30 per cent on earnings in 1952 and 
later years. 

The rate on all net profit above $25,- 
000 rises from 47 per cent to 50% per 
cent in 1951, then to 52 per cent in 1952 
and later years. 

All corporations, regardless of how 
much they earn, will continue to get the 
benefit of the low rate on the first 
$25,000 of profit. For big companies, 
therefore, the effective rate on the 
total amount of net profit will get 
close to, but will not quite reach, 52 
per cent. 

For companies that keep books on a 
fiscal-year basis, special rules are pro- 
vided for the transition to the new rates. 
The system, in brief, will be to adjust 
their taxes according to how much of 
their fiscal years fell prior to April 1, 
1951, and how much after that date. 

Individuals will have to pay higher 
tax rates on one sixth of the income 
that they earn in 1951. That is the 
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—Green in the Providence Journal 


DOWN ...AND...UP 





-Crawtord in the Newark Evening News 


Corporation taxes, already the highest ever, will go up again 
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Planning to Move? 
Let United Van Lines 
Pre-Plan for TH 


It’s always much easier to move 
the United Pre-Planned way. 
Experienced United moving 
men arrange all the details in 
advance... 


and then... 





United's Man on the Van person- 
ally takes over, follows through. 
Whenever you move—to and 
from anywhere—call the helpful 


United agent. He is listed in 
your classified telephone book. 


Only United Vans 


are Sanitized for Safer, 
Cleaner Service 


Unived 


VAN LINES INC. 


| United Van Lines, Dept. W, St. Louis 17, Mo. 


metal toy United Vans 


| 1 enclose $ for 
(Sorry, no C.0.D.’s) 


| at $1.00 each, post paid. 








Parent's Name 














| 
| 
oo Address 
| 
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practical effect of a decision by Senate- 
House conferees to make the effective 
date of the increase Nov. 1, 1951. 

The full effect of the higher tax rates 
will be felt on income that individuals 
earn in 1952. 

Withholding rates will go up from 18 
to 20 per cent. Exactly when will depend 
upon how long the Treasury takes to 
get out new withholding tables. 

Unmarried heads of households—such 
as a widow with dependent children, a 
bachelor whose dependent parents live 
with him—come in for a_ special tax 
break. They are to be given one half of 
the tax advantage that married couples 
get by splitting the family income for 
tax purposes. This can result in knock- 
ing about $500 off the proposed 1952 
tax for a single person with one de- 
pendent, assuming a net income approxi- 
mating $15,000. For details on who 
qualifies for this new tax treatment, see 
page 62. 

Members of the armed forces serving 
in combat areas get an extension of their 
present tax exemption until Jan. 1, 1954. 
That exemption covers the military pay 
of enlisted men and warrant officers, 
and the first $200 per month paid to 
commissioned officers. 

Other tax changes agreed to by the 
conferees cover a wide range. 

Dependents will be able to keep their 
status as dependents hereafter if they 
earn less than $600 a year. The present 
limit is $500. The change is to be 
dated back to last January 1. This 
means that a college student who slipped 
up and earned a little more than $500 
during the summer vacation just ended 
can still be claimed by his father as a 
dependent in 1951. 


Bigger earnings 


by dependents are allowed 


Sale of a home at a profit will not 
subject the taxpayer to a capital-gains tax 
hereafter, provided he uses the proceeds 
of the sale to buy another home within 
a year—a year either before or after the 
sale. The change covers sales made afte; 
Dec. 31, 1950. If he pays less for the 
new house than he got for the old one, 
the difference will be subject to tax. 

This provision had been adopted, in 
principle, by both the House and Senate. 
The conferees agreed to a Senate amend- 
ment giving the same privilege to a man 
who uses proceeds from sale of a home 
to build a new home, provided con. 
struction starts within a year and the 
owner moves in within 18 months. 

Depletion allowances, instead of 
being reduced as President Truman 
urged, are to be extended to cover addi- 
tional products. These allowances are in- 
tended to compensate oil and mineral 
companies for using up their resources. 

The House and Senate had disagreed 
on the percentage amounts to be allowed 
on some of the new products. In nearly 
every case, the conferees voted to adopt 
whichever proposal offered the more 
generous allowance. 

New depletion items include such 
products as borax, fuller’s earth, tripoli, 
refractory and fire clay, quartzite, lime- 
stone, sand, gravel, stone, slate, granite 
and marble. Allowance on coal goes 
up from 5 to 10 per cent. 

Related groups of corporations will 
keep their present privilege of taking 
separate tax treatment for each firm in 
the group. The House had voted to rule 
out multiple exemptions and credits for 
such related companies. 

Beneficiaries of deceased employes 
will be given income tax exemption on 








Heavier Tax Load for Corporations 
Tax Under 
Tax Under New Law 
Net Profit Present Law 1951 1952 
$ 1,000 $ 250 $ 287 $ 300 
5,000 1,250 1,437 1,500 
10,000 2,500 2,875 3,000 
15,000 3,730 4,312 4,500 
25,000 6,250 7,187 7,500 
50,000 18,000 19,875 20,500 
100,000 41,500 45,250 46,500 
200,000 88,500 96,000 98,500 
500,000 229,500 248,250 254,500 
1,000,000 464,500 502,000 514,500 
2,000,000 934,500 1,009,500 1,034,500 
5,000,000 2,344,500 2,532,000 2,594,500 
10,000,000 4,694,500 5,069,500 5,194,500 
100,000,000 46,994,500 50,744,500 51,994,500 
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Manipulating a billiard ball or an 


adding machine, delicacy of touch makes for 





truly superb performance. 
Mountains of figures melt rapidly under Monroe’s effortless 
“Velvet Touch”, lightest, most relaxing yet positive touch 


ever engineered! That’s one reason why, 








when business calls for more figures, 


operators call for more Monroes! 


y¢ Glareless, Cushion-topped Keys save 
eyes, nerves, effort 


vv High Speed Cycling keeps ahead of the 
fastest operator 


vy Streamlined Design assures effortless, 
one-hand operation 


vy Stepped-up Safety Keyboard minimizes 
chances of error 
Ww 


Many Models, both 8 and 10 columns, MO N RO E 
narrow and wide carriages MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC.— GENERAL OFFICES, ORANGE, N. J. 

















Send This Issue 


To Your Friends 
.-» WITHOUT CHARGE 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of the 
October 12, 1951 issue of ‘’U. S. 
News & World Report’’ with my 
compliments to the persons listed 
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. . . Family partnerships 
will be easier to set up by gifts 


death benefits paid by employers where 
such payments do not exceed $5,000. 

Tax refunds can be claimed hereafter 
by individuals who find that they could 
have saved money in a previous year by 
filing joint instead of separate returns, 
or by itemizing deductions instead of 
taking the standard 10 per cent deduc- 
tion. The new law will require the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to honor 
amended returns for such purposes, be- 
ginning with the tax year 1950. 

Penalty taxes under Section 102 of 
the Internal Revenue Code will be 
limited to corporations’ ordinary income. 
Present law permits imposing such 
penalties on long-term capital gains as 








ion (Ohto) array pe meee 
‘ARMED TO THE TEETH’ 
... withholding goes to 20 per cent 


well. Section 102 is the provision that 
allows the Treasury to penalize firms 
that are found to have withheld excessive 
portions of their earnings instead of 
paying them out in form of dividends. 

Also to become law are some impor- 
tant provisions that were agreed to by 
both House and Senate, and _ therefore 
not involved in the conferees’ discus- 
sions. 

Family partnerships will be easier to 
set up through gifts. In many cases, it 
will be possible for a man to save tax 
monev by dividing the ownership among 
members of his family, taking them in 
as partners. As a general rule, the Treas- 
ury will be required to recognize such 
partnerships if the partners are shown to 
be real owners of the business. 

Capital-gains-tax system will be 
tightened to rule out one device that has 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


DEFEAT YOUR WORST ENEMY 


FIRE gives no warning of attack. 
It is a real and constant threat. 
Statistics show that most FIRES 
occur when help is away. Defeat 
FIRE. Let us show you how GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers discover and 
stop FIRE. And save money...too. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK ... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 
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. . . Livestock owners 
can deduct sales losses in full 


saved money for some taxpayers. Pres- 
ent law permits taxpayers to offset $2 of 
long-term capital gains with $1 of short- 
term loss, because only half of any tong- 
term gain is subject to tax. Under the 
new law, offsetting long-term gains with 
short-term losses will be on a_ dollar- 
for-dollar basis. 

“Feeder corporations that are 
operated for the benefit of universities and 
other tax-exempt institutions will be 
guaranteed against the loss of their 
exempt status for years prior to 1951. 
A law passed last year withdrew the 
exemption of such companies for future 
years, but left their status in prior years 
open to question. 
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‘YOU AIN‘T SEEN NUTHIN’ YET‘ 
.../52 taxes will be higher still 


On sales of livestock used for breed- 
ing, draft or dairy purposes, profits 
will be treated as capital gains, but 
losses can be deducted in full. To get 
the benefit of this provision, taxpayers 
will be required to hold their livestock 
for at least a year before selling. 

“Collapsible” corporations will be 
hit by still tighter rules. These are tempo- 
lary companies set up to save tax money 
for their owners. The new law will forbid 
wing firms of this kind to convert inven- 
tory profits to long-term capital gains. 
The Revenue Act of 1950 started the 
process of removing the tax advantages 
fom “collapsible” corporations. ‘ 

Withholding tax, if employe and em- 
ployer agree, can be increased to make 
the pay-roll deduction cover the em- 
dloye’s income tax in full. Treasury will 
issue detailed regulations. 
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J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 
Condensed Statement of Condition September 30, 1951 
ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks......... $186,856,765.53 
United States Government Securities....... 176,027 845.24 
State and Municipal Bonds and Notes...... 69,158,566.86 . 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank.......... 1,500 ,000.00 
Other Bonds and Securities (including Shares 
of Morgan Grenfell § Co. Limited and 
Morgan § Cie. Incorporated) ............. 7,921,306.24 
Loans and Bills Purchased .............0.+0 255,065 922.66 
Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc.. 2,542,932.36 
Banking House ...... wie Qe aa alaen «area eares ‘ 3,000,000.00 
Liability of Customers on Letters 
of Credit and Acceptances............+.00 10 489,231.09 
¥712 502,500.98 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits: U.S. Government  $ 59,336,334.93 
All Other.... .... 551,054,289.31 
Official Checks Outstanding 23,908 ,809.03  $634,299,433.27 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc.... 4,141,728.53 
Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of 
OCUEGIE TEASE oo aos ha Sak cadeos So edane cacce : 10,573 ,808.53 
COMME ioc ccnaveistecevadssceutasccucedaweds 20,000,000.00 
SUMIMIME S66 55 oid icc dcdcvadscacudddanseesecess 30,000,000.00 
Um GATOR DUONG osc cdc vine varaarnccadunaews 13,547 ,599.65 
$712,562,569.98 


United States Government securities carried at $76,950,090.22 
in the above statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, 
to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 























offers an address of distinction, 
overlooking beautiful Central 
Park. Convenient to all important 
business and social activities. 
Recently redecorated and refur- 
nished. Rooms with Television. 


Rooms with bath from $8 to $17. 
Suites with complete serving puntry from $18. 
Chicago Office-Centrail 6-6846 





160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 
Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President 8 Managing Dir. | 





BY BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 


famous Essex House 


2”? 





Location Services, 


on-the-park 





Albany 7, N. Y. 





It pays to 


do business in 
New York State 


Did you knew that New York 
State keeps New York busi- 
nessmen informed on current 
Federal purchasing needs? New 
York State screens notices of 
Federal procurement opportu- 
nities and circulates procure- 
ment information to appropri- 
ate firms within the State. A 
New York State location al- 
ways offers ‘‘extra’’ advan- 
tages. For booklet ‘‘Industrial 
write: 
N.Y.State Dept. of Commerce, 
Room 174, 112 State Street, 
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Any size, any shape, any design. Plaques for public buildings, 
lobbies, offices, parks and playgrounds, for memorials, name 
plates for desks, tellers’ windows, and any other purpose. 
Michaels plaques are made of genuine bronze with lettering, 
borders and ornamentation hand chased and burnished for 
contrast. Tell us what you need, and we'll be glad to furnish 
sketches and quotations without cost or obligation. Write 


for illustrated literature. 


Michaels also manufactures a wide range of building materials 
in aluminum, bronze and stainless steel, Time-Tight display 
cases, and parking meters. Literature sent on request. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 


242 SCOTT STREET, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products i in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 


Don’ t forget your friends. 
See our free copy offer on 
page 72. u.s. NEWs & WORLD REPORT 


MERLES | 


VERTICAL | 





LETTER 
VAULT 


One-Hour Furnace Tested 


MEILINK STEEL SAFE CO. 
TOLEDO 6, OHIO 


Builders! Housing Oficials! 








sel this IMPORTANT booklet 









Learn how lend- 
ers, builders, realtors 
are finding prefabrication the 
answer to America’s housing 
needs. Get the facts on today’s big 
swing. Write for FREE booklet. 


frm PREFABRICATED HOME 
S97 MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE 


903 20th St. N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 


























V.I.P. 


The Management Staff, the 
Production Staff, the Engi- 
neering Department, and the 
officials responsible for sales, 
distribution, and transporta- 
tion are Very Important Pur- 
chasers. These very important 
men and their assistants nat- 
urally are cover-to-cover read- 





ers of U. S. News & World 
Report. It is the magazine 


that keeps them informed on 
basic trends — which today, 
more than ever, is “must” 
news. 

Advertising in this magazine 
gains prestige and importance 
when appearing next to this 
important “must” news. 

Paid circulation now in excess 


of 425,000. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
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MZ YOU CAN expect to pay higher 

prices for the lead and zinc that 
you buy. The Office of Price Stabiliza. 
tion allows sellers to raise their ceilings 
for the two metals by 2 cents a pound, 
with some variation in prices among indi. 
vidual suppliers. Similar ceilings are put 
upon imported lead and zinc. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a cattle slaughterer, 

continue to pay prices above com. 
pliance rates for live animals that you 
buy if you are unable otherwise to ob. 
tain your normal supply. OPS extends to 
November 4 the period in which meat 
packers may pay more than the legal 
rate for live cattle. But the slaughterers 
may not, under the regulation, pass un 
the extra costs to their customers. 


* * * 


EZ YOU CAN probably get relief, under 

the excess-profits tax rules, if your 
company started business during the 
base period and made steady growth to 
the end of period. The U.S. Tax Court 
allows one corporation relief, under Sec- 
tion 722, where it was shown that its 
base-period net income did not reflect 
normal earnings. 


* * * 


FZ YOU CAN, as an employer, propose 
that a union contract give you sole 
authority to decide when workers are 
to be promoted to better jobs. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board rules that 
an employer has this right but violates 
the Taft-Hartley Act when he _ insists 
on inclusion of such a provision in the 
contract. The idea can be presented for 
discussion in bargaining sessions. 


* * * 


MZ YOU CAN, as a tanner or contrac- 

for, buy as many cattle hides, calf- 
skins and kips as you purchased during 
your base period, which was an average 
month in 1950. For the second consecu- 
tive month, the National Production 
Authority approves purchases at 100 per 
cent of the base-period rate. 


* * * 


EZ YOU CAN count on Government 

support of the 1951 corn crop at 
national average price of $1.57 a bushel. 
This price-support level is announced b) 
the Department of Agriculture. 


* * * 


4 YOU CAN, as a producer of coke, 

coal chemicals or coke-oven gas, 
raise your price ceilings up until Janv- 
ary 1 to reflect increases in the delivery 
costs of your raw materials. The dead- 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


line for making such price adjustments 
is extended by OPS. 


YOU CANNOT safely offer stock 

options to your salaried employes 
before the Salary Stabilization Board 
issues its regulations to govern such 
offers. In a speech, the SSB chief coun- 
sel warns employers to await regulations, 
expected by the end of this month, be- 
fore granting stock options. The regula- 
tions will outline when options can be 
given without violating salary controls. 


YOU CANNOT, if you cite a survey 

on wages in your area as part of 
your case in bargaining with a union, re- 
fuse to let union spokesmen see the sur- 
vey. NLRB holds that the union has the 
right to study the survey under these 
circumstances. The survey in question 
was in the form of a chart and did not 
reveal confidential information on rates 
paid by other companies in the area. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT fail to treat as tax- 

able income, in the year received, 
an advance payment made to you for a 
lease on your real estate, with an option 
to buy, without any provision for repay- 
ment of the advance. The Tax Court 
holds in one case that such an advance 
payment is taxable in the year received 
even though the option to purchase the 
property was never exercised, 


YOU CANNOT count on getting as 

much controlled materials for mak- 
ing electric dishwashers and food-waste 
disposers as in the past. Manufacturers 
of these appliances are told by NPA that 
they can expect further cuts in their allot- 
ments of nickel-bearing stainless steel, 
aluminum and copper in the first 
quarter of 1952. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a producer of 

solid fuels, get allotments of con- 
trolled materials for construction projects 
during the first quarter of 1952 uniess 
you file an application by October 15. 
This deadline is set by the Defense Solid 
Fuels Administration. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
efer interested readers to sources of this 
asic material. 
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“It’s there sure enough- 











but (sob!) so is dis Cyclone Fence!”’ 


SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR—that’s the way 
burglars always feel when a Cyclone 
Fence stands between them and booty. 

Cyclone Chain Link Fence protects 
your property and equipment—does it 
effectively. Besides keeping out thieves, 
vandals, trespassers and the curious, 
Cyclone Fence gives you complete ‘‘en- 
trance and exit control’’ over employees 
and others—particularly important for 
plants engaged in defense work. And 


{ >, 
NO Jos is T00 LARGE 


NO JoB is T00 SMALL 
FOR CYCLONE* 














with every Cyclone Fence you are sure 
to get years and years of satisfactory 
service—with virtually no upkeep 
expense. 

In our free book, Cyclone’s many 

special features are described, and the 
different types of Cyclone Fence are 
illustrated. Send for your copy today. 
Use the handy coupon. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOK—You’ll find our big, 32- 
page fence catalog a valuable reference book. It’s 
crammed with pictures, facts and specifications 
covering many styles of Cyclone Fence, Gates and 
other property safeguards. Whether you need a 
few feet of fence or several miles of it, you will 
want this useful book. : 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


CYCLONE FENCE 


*Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence 
made only by Cyclone Fence Division. Accept no substitute. 





fn Sen ee ee CLIP THIS COUPON SEND IT 10°-— 1 
| ; Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-101 | 
| Your Fence Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of ‘‘Your Fence.” | 
Aew & Choc 
» hee Cle Ht NOMIC scccecawnusekd vaweaedadeddcedecarddsdesdeadadetchuen , | 
st PUMOM cn haisiacin S546 Gee Hua UsAas ade Neamededddecnaaeseaede uted e 

i] ef 

| CNND iso cccccs ccc cra dhuvaddedeaccccasceakaadt SURG civcewewea | 
| I am interested in fencing: | 
| 0 Industrial; 0 School; O Playground; 0 Residence. | 
| PRIMING. ovo Sc caceavenescdadatdadsddaccadenaliee feet | 
rae ee i i bt a cca sc i i dco ce cg a ag i | 
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LUS & MINUS 





Prices of basic commodities have been A 
rising gradually at a time when busi- 
nessmen are trying to reduce inven- 
tories of most civilian goods. 

Sensitive commodities in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics 28-commodity in- 
dex have been creeping upward since 
mid-September and on October 3 had 
climbed 3.5 per cent above their low 
of August 30. 

The price-support program of the 
Government is lifting prices of some 
farm commodities, even though crops 
are bountiful. The support price for 
1952-crop flaxseed has been raised 
42 per cent above that for the 1951 
crop. The support level is up 8 per 
cent for oats, 9 for rye, 10 for barley, 
10 for grain sorghums. Higher sup- 
ports for 1952 crops are leading some 
buyers to bid more for crops raised 
in 1951. As a result, flaxseed in the 
BLS sensitive index has climbed 75 
cents per bushel since August 30, 
barley 16 cents. 

Cotton prices are up 2.2 cents per pound 
since August 30. Farmers have been 
urged to put cotton from this year’s 
heavy crop under Government loan in 
hope of higher prices later on before 
the 1952 crop comes in. 

The Government's lid on metal prices 
has been pried up for lead and zinc, 
each of which was permitted to rise 








less pessimistic feeling toward busi- 
ness inventories of all kinds may be 
improving demand for basic materials 
somewhat. j 


Business purchases of finished goods 


for resale, though still low in August, 
had improved noticeably from July. 
Wholesalers reported August sales 8 
per cent above July, after allowing for 
seasonal influences. Department stores 
lifted their purchases from suppliers by 


Inventories 

















2 cents per pound on October 2. 

Foreign demand for some commodities 
is helping to boost foreign prices and 
U. S. quotations along with them. Wool 
is up 7 cents per pound since August 
30. Wheat has gone up 8 cents per 
bushel as crop prospects appeared less — In 
bright in Canada, Argentina and Aus- 
tralia. 


(1935-39=100) 


FOR 


FACTORY 
(FRB) 
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Source: FRB © 1951, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 

at least the normal seasonal amount in 
August, though the rate remained low 
when compared with other years 
since 1946. 

ventories of retailers and wholesalers 
are coming down gradually. Depart- 
ment stores, as the top chart shows, 





—Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 


have cut their stocks 10 per cent since 
April. Wholesalers, in turn, have 
lightened theirs 4 per cent. 


Manufacturers, on the other hand, have 


had less reason to reduce their pur. 
chases and production for inventory, 
Unfilled orders stood at 55.6 billions 
on September 1; goods in process of 
manufacture to fill those orders—large. 
ly for the Defense Department—are 
building up inventory values. 


Retail demand, nevertheless, does not 


suggest any sharp rise in the near 
future in business orders for consumer 
goods. Department-store sales, slipping 
in the last week of September, aver- 
aged about 312 for the month, conm- 
pared with 319 for August. 


Business activity, all the while, is being 


supported by a rising tide of defense 
orders. Orders placed since start of the 
Korean war have cumulated to 45 
billions, leaving about 55 billions more 
to be placed before mid-1952. Size of 
the defense budget for 1953 and later 
fiscal years is to be increased by official 
plans for a 50 per cent expansion in 
goals for the Air Force. 


Bank credit promises to increase the 


U.S. money supply gradually as ihe 
defense program unfolds. The money 
supply stood at a record 177 billions 
on September 1. Business borrowing, 
heavy in August and September, has 
been adding to deposit money. Gov- 
ernment deficits of 1952 and 1953 
are likely to add more. 


Price averages, on the whole, show 


that inflationary and _ deflationan 
forces are about in balance at this 
time. There is no clear sign yet that 
this balance is to be upset in the near 
future. 


© 1951, By U S. News Pub. Corp 
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new Speed —Here, in the new Burroughs Sensimatic with multiple 

— registers, is an accounting machine so fast and sure 
it's making news in every line of business. The Sensimatic’s 
mechanical brain directs it with mechanized swiftness to give you 
all the accounting facts you need . .. when you need them. 


new ease of operation —The incomparable automatic operation 


of the Sensimatic . . . its simplicity 
of arrangement... its many unique features for form handling 
convenience... add up to a totally new concept of operating 


simplicity. Operators become expert in a matter of hours! 


new versatility —There’s no limit to the number of accounting 





jobs a single new multiple-register Sensimatic ™ 
will do! It’s always ready at the twist of a knob... always Raise the neti b! 
ready to do the work of several machines... always its rea dy for any jo 


ready to help you get more things done faster. 
Key to the Sensimatic’s unmatched versatil- 


To meet today’s need for greater productivity per unit of ris is rw pencil gnc thom mechanical 

, : : . seer : rain that controls any four separate ac- 
personnel, there’s nothing like the Sensimatic—and the price counting cpesetions, The enemees ahaa 
is surprisingly low. Call your Burroughs office. is selects with the knob . . . the Sensimatic is 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. ready! Panels are easily interchangeable. 


tho Senaotional Now 
Bu rroughs Sensimatic 





| Burroughs 


\ ’ 
WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Bu rroughs 
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OILMEN BID FOR LEASES at auction of public 
lands held in Bank of North Dakota at Bismarck as 
promising acreage is offered on the open market. News 


that a single Williston Basin well ‘“‘came in” boomed 
value of countless oil leases. Oilmen have already 
leased directly from landowners more than half of 


North Dakota’s 45 million acres as hope grows that 
the region will prove to be a major oil-producer. Oil 
companies will spend millions to find the answer. 


sur assi© 
“nsyiVANIAN 


camBRia® yen: 
GRANITE 13.000" 


MESOZOIC 


4 PALEOZOIC 


Geological map of Williston Basin 


as indicated by present information. 


sat es 
29 YEARS AGO a single company began thelong __ repeated disappointments. Recent strikes, indicating OIL “LANDMAN ” negotiates with J. W. Tyler, N. D. in Mi 
search for oil in North Dakota. Other oil companies an important, new oil-producing area in U. S. may farmer. Landowners get rental payments during drill " “yer 8 
took up the search and continued drilling despite prove a help to national strength. ing; collect a royalty on every barrel if oil is found. +S. oil | 













r. Oil 


OIL RUSH IN NORTH DAKOTA 


Big and Little Companies 
Bid for Rights to Drill in Newest Oil State 


After 29 years of searching, recent oil discoveries in the Willis- 
ton Basin made North Dakota America’s 27th oil-producing state. This 
strike was quickly followed by another in Montana less than 100 miles 
away. It may be that a new, important oil-producing area has been 
discovered within U. S. borders and many oil companies are already 
bidding against each other for drilling rights. Much work and large 
expenditures will be required to determine the strike’s real importance. 

The discovery and development of new sources of oil is only one 
phase of oil company rivalry. A lot of things must happen before North 
Dakota crude oil can be turned into finished products for the jobbers 


and dealers in your home town. 


The oil must be taken from the ground, refined, transported by pipe- 
line, tanker. truck or tank car and marketed where and when it is 
needed. Every step of the way, every day, oilmen try to win your busi- 
ness by doing these jobs better, faster, more efficiently. 

You benefit from this constant competition among America’s 
privately managed oil companies with the finest oil products at the 
world’s lowest prices. 

During the week of October 14-20, oilmen throughout the U.S. A. 
are celebrating Oil Progress Week as a reminder that it is vital to you 


and the nation that this freedom of competition continue. 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N.Y. 
















MODERN PIPELINES, like this 12-inch line in Texas, 
cut transportation costs, help refineries meet competi- 
tive prices. If North Dakota’s oil hopes are realized, 
vast new pipeline facilities will be needed to transport 
the oil to other parts of the U.S. 





























NEW TYPE “CAT CRACKER” goes up ina New York 
refinery to “squeeze” more high octane gasoline and 
fuel oil out of each barrel of crude oil. To win more 
business with better oil products, oil companies are 
constantly improving manufacturing methods. 










TYPICAL SERVICE STATION competitionshown — of high quality gasoline. 2 gallons of gasoline 






,N.D. OIL DRILLING CREW sets pipe. Deepest drilling operation, gas } i 
x drill- in Mississippi, is nearing 4 mile depth. Sharp competition in in Teaneck. N. J. With 200,000 service stations now do work 3 did in 1925, but today’s gasoline 


U.S. oil fields results in world’s best drilling methods. inU.S., motorists can choose among many brands __ is priced about the same—only taxes are higher. 
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AIRCRAFT 


(ae S. ag? , 
Beitders of Dependable ) Aircraft Since 1909 4“ 
wy 


“We have a total of 46 DITTO duplicators in 
use... in the functioning of our basic systems such 
as Master Planning, Production Planning, Shop 
Order Release, Tool Planning and Write-Up, 
Work Order, Engineering Changes, Budgetry 
Control... Without (DITTO) approximately 
$195,000 would be added annually to our payroll.” 


Production ... Purchasing... Payroll... Order-Billing 





merican industry depends on 


DITTO 








Throughout our nation 
in giant factories and modest size shops 
Ditto One-Writing systems, Ditto 
equipment and supplies are expediting 
output, improving material control, 
and reducing production losses and ma- 
terial shortages. Yes, American industry 
declares that Ditto is essential to its 
operations. 





DITTO, INCORPORATED, 701 South Oakley Boulevard, Chicago 12, Illinois 
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LONDON 


>> Sheer size of the new dollar gap stuns British businessmen. 
Most anyone expected was a drop of maybe 500 million dollars in the gold 





and dollar reserves of the sterling area. Average guess was nearer 400 million. 
Actually, sterling area reserves shrank 658 million dollars in the July- 
September quarter. Net shrinkage, however, was 598 million. A belated windfall 
of 40 million in Marshall Plan funds made this difference. 
Shrinkage of 598 million more than wipes out the big gain of 360 million 
. dollars made by the sterling area in the first quarter, the small gain of 54 
{| million in the second quarter. Not since 1947 has London seen such a decline. 








>> Reasons for the big decline are clear enough. 

Imports of dollar goods were much larger than had been expected at start of 
the third quarter. Oil and oil products had to be bought in large quantities to 
fill the gap left by the shutdown in Iran. Prices of dollar-area goods, such as 
food, cotton, sulphur, nonferrous metals, stayed high. 

Exports from Britain to North America did not increase as much as expected. 
British textiles bucked a declining sales trend in the U.S. British car sales 
in Canada were slowed down by stiffer installment-credit terms. 

More important, British dominions and colonies didn't produce the lush dol- 
lar profits they did in the first nine months after Korea. Effects of sharp 
price cuts, declining sales of rubber, tin, wool were felt in the third quarter. 














>> And there were these other disappointments: 
Tourist "take" from Americans and Canadians didn't come up to expectations. 
Britain's summer weather wasn't too good. Festival of Britain failed to draw. 
In trade with continental Europe, Britain showed a big deficit. Part of 
this had to be paid in gold, under rules of the European Payments Union. 
Argentina, resuming meat shipments, piled up a big surplus in trade with 
Britain by not taking large quantities of British goods she had agreed to buy. 
London's sterling balances, comfortably high in June, were heavily drawn on 
by Egypt and others in order to convert sterling into gold and dollars. 
Marshall Plan dollars for Britain began to dry up. 
All these factors combined dug very deep into Britain's reserves. 





® 











> Gold and dollars remaining in the sterling area reserves still amount to 
5.5 billions. That's 500 millions above the total of a year ago, 2 billions or 
So above the 1949 low. But the current trend, the sharp dip, is startling. 
Further shrinkage is to be expected for a while. Dollar outlays for oil 
will probably be larger this quarter than last. Dollar raw materials, including 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


food, will still be needed in large amounts as rearmament takes hold. Export 
drive isn't likely to be suddenly more successful, the way things are going. 
So London expects import cuts in nonessentials, more belt tightening as 


soon as the election is over. As for U.S. loan, newly elected Government will 


almost certainly pay 44 million on principal, may defer 75 million interest. 





>> Truth is that Britain's well-advertised drive to earn dollars by exporting 
more to the U.S. isn't going very well. In talking to Britons, you find this: 
British export firms are still reluctant to try to crack the U.S. market. 

because they lack the resources to merchandise 
They are sensitive about slow delivery 





They're afraid to tackle the U.S. 


and advertise in the American manner. 
Gates. They don't like to buck U.S. customs and its delays. Generally, they do 


a lot of wailing. They much prefer the easy selling in British countries. 
>> It's true there are exceptions. British department-store chain is now to 
buy a Similar chain in the U.S. A big rayon producer, Courtauld's, is all set 
to build a yarn plant in Mobile. British Treasury is gambling on this plant be- 
ing a big dollar earner. But it won't be in operation until 1953. 
What holds some British firms back from doing the same thing is Britain's 
dollar shortage. This makes the Treasury reluctant to 0.K. dollar outlays in U.S. 
So you have a vicious circle. Dollar shortage prevents dollar outlays for 
No dollar outlays means no big dollar returns. 














promoting trade with U.S. 


>> And in other British markets, outside of U.S. and Canada..... 
Japanese goods are really worrying British textile firms. Japan's textiles 
are moving in quantity to Southeast Asia, Australia, Africa, even Brazil. 
Italian competition is also a factor. But Italian prices are not as hard 
to meet as might be expected. Italy's labor costs are now relatively high. 
German and French firms are aggressively after textile business. 
American textile companies are pushing exports, with sales slump in U.S. 
In addition: Local textile plants are springing up in Latin America. They 


affect British textile sales in Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, Chile. 
British chemical exporters are concerned, demand for chemicals is 

















As far as 
so strong that German, French competition is no worry at the moment. 





>> There's evidence, too, that British are losing ground in European markets. 
Until recently, war damage to trade competitors gave Britain an open field. 
Swiss buyers, for example, now are turning from British to German, French 
and Italian suppliers for quality textiles such as carpets and curtains. 
Sweden, which used to buy a good many British vacuum cleaners, is turning 
to a German firm that offers a new line of more-modern-looking cleaners. 
European markets for British office equipment, electrical appliances, cars 
reasons. Earlier delivery dates and more attractive 








are shrinking for similar 
products put out by their competitors are hurting the British. 
There's considerable resentment in Britain about all this, too. If all of 
Western Europe were rearming at anything like the pace Britain is, then British 
exporters are sure they wouldn't be running into such potent competition. 
As a matter of fact, you find a good many Britons feeling quite sorry for 
themselves. AS a big streamer at the Festival of Britain puts it: "English is 


understood almost everywhere...the English almost nowhere." 
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Fly Constellations Via: 


In THE U.S.—Capital Airlines, 
KOREAN BOOMERANG — Like Lock- = Chicago Southern Air Lines, 
heed’s famous Hudson Bomber Eastern Air Lines and Trans 


Again this week ! 
(“Old Boomerang”) of WW II, World Airlines. 


Liperdnced Constellations wil add another the F-80 Shooting Star has OverseEAs—Air France, Air 


proved rugged in combat. Built India. Avianca. B.O. A.C 
ne ‘ a : sy to take terrific battle damage yet —_[srael Airlines, KLM. L. A.V. 
505,000 moles to ther Keeond yf Dependability return to base, the F-80 did ex- ~~ Pan American, Panair do 
e actly that in Korea... another Brasil, Qantas, South African 
Boomerang. Airways, TWA. 


Lockheed 


AIRCRAFT CORP., BURBANK, CALIF. 


took lo Lockheed 
fer Leadership 









THAT'S FLYING EXPERIENCE—over three million miles—every week! 
Internationally famous, Constellations carry more people over 
more oceans and continents than any other modern transport. 
Experienced Constellation service also excels at home. 

Four great domestic airlines now offer dependable Constellation 
service to principal U.S. cities! Next time you travel choose one 
of the fifteen world airlines that fly experienced Constellations. 





SCIENCE OF DEPENDABILITY — Lock- 
heed’s new Electronics Building 
will house an advanced “Weath- 
er Laboratory?’ where every effect 
of weather can be studied first- 
hand...increasing the experience 
behind Lockheed dependability. 
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UMAN INGENUITY CAN manufacture atomic bombs 
and the huge planes to transport them around the 
world. 

The art of killing is achieved nowadays with scien- 
tific precision. 

But what shall we say of the art of living? Where is 
the ingenuity of man which shall save lives by prevent- 
ing unscrupulous rulers from forcing peoples into war? 

The atomic bomb itself is just a piece of harmless 
metal. How shall we persuade the many human minds 
which can control the action of a government to re- 
strain the hand that would drop the bomb? 

This problem has been emphasized anew by the an- 
nouncement last week that Soviet Russia has exploded 
a second atomic bomb and undoubtedly is on the way 
to producing more and more of such weapons of de- 
struction, just as we are producing them in the demo- 
cratic countries. 

The thesis which must inevitably be adopted is the 
one which accepts military preparation as a prerequi- 
site to safety but which at the same time does not de- 
spair of utilizing other ways to achieve an era of peace 
in the world. 

The real answer lies in utilizing “idea power.” This 
is but another name for the communication of thought 
between well-intentioned peoples who happen at the 
moment to be distrustful of each other just because 
their governments are unable, by existing methods, to 
remove that distrust. 

This is a difficult, but not an unsolvable problem. It 
does not call just for huge radio transmitters such as 
“The Voice of America’ employs. Mere apparatus is 
not sufficient. More important is what is said and who 
says it through that apparatus. More important, also, 
are the word-of-mouth communications that travel 
daily across international borders and the sending of 
certain material things to the people behind the “Iron 
Curtain” to help them in dozens of practical ways to 
liberate themselves. 





W hat is needed first are basic concepts of pol- 
icy to be established by a government board composed 
of the best minds of America who are qualified by ex- 
perience to understand the issues and guide us in the 
intricate processes by which public opinion today is 
formed. It should be responsible only to the President 
and to the National Security Council and should, by 
statute, be made an integral part of that Council. 

Human nature in the mass must be studied in order 
that we may find the formula for achieving trustfulness 





(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editoric! views, 


THE OTHER WAY 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


among peoples who are being lined up against us. And 
it will be discovered that not tens of millions but a rel- 
atively small number of key persons—thought leaders 
—can influence the masses in Russia just as they do in 
free countries every day. 

Obviously, the first approach must be to the peoples 
of the satellite countries who have enjoyed liberty 
heretofore. But there are also thought leaders inside 
Russia who know what liberty means. They need mate- 
rial and spiritual aid from us now. Thousands of in- 
telligent refugees on this side of the “Iron Curtain” are 
available to guide us how to reach their brethren. 

It is utter defeatism to say that in free America we 
have the brains to manufacture “fantastic weapons” of 
war, but that we cannot find men and women with the 
ingenuity to devise ways and means of reaching the 
hearts and minds of people behind the “Iron Curtain.” 


Billions of dollars are being appropriated for 
almost everything in the name of “defense” but noth- 
ing has been appropriated to set up an independent 
board and staff to utilize to the utmost the virtually un- 
tried channels of idea communication. It isn’t really so 
much a question of funds. It’s a question primarily of 
brains and leadership. 

Governments themselves on our side of the fence, 
unfortunately, are composed of men addicted by habit 
and custom to the opiates of comfortable bureaucracy. 
The rigidities of orthodox diplomacy create a strait 
jacket against new ideas. The old departmental juris- 
dictions in government are outmoded. A new board 
must be set up which can cut across all departmental 
lines and devote itself entirely to this single task of 
transcendent importance to the world today—how to 
transform a people ruled by a totalitarian government 
into a friendly people ruled by a free government of 
their own choosing. 

The situation is too serious to be balked any longer by 
petty rivalries, red tape and obsolete legalisms in our 
own governmental structure. It calls for imagination 
and boldness. We must not accept the premise that 
13 men in the Kremlin can always dominate 200,000,- 
000 persons and that war is the only solution. 

On a basis of truth and sincerity, nations can talk to 
nations and actually restrain their governments from 
plunging them into wars. 

The world can find a way to avoid self-destruc- 
tion. But, to do so, “idea power” must come into its 
own. It’s time to rise above the materialism of the 
atomic bomb. 
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The rock that turns to fire 


The rock pictured here was buried in the 
state of Idaho for 250,000,000 years. 
Maybe longer. 

It’s just a handful from a huge deposit that 
will soon be excavated—passed through 
Monsanto’s new electric furnace plant— 
turned to fire—become elemental phos- 
phorus which, in itself, has little commercial 
value because it ignites spontaneously 
when exposed to air. 

Monsanto—at its Monsanto, Tennessee, 
plant—is already the world’s largest com- 
mercial producer of elemental phosphorus. 
This leadership is being further increased 
with new capacity at Soda Springs, Idaho. 
Ground was broken this summer—construc- 
tion of the most modern furnace plant of 
its kind is well under way. 

Elemental phosphorus of 99.9% purity will 
be produced here and shipped to other 
Monsanto plants for processing into phos- 


phoric acid. From this basic chemical come 
sodium, calcium, ammonium and potassium 
phosphates—to say nothing of a host of 
additional derivatives. 


These derivatives add many benefits to 
innumerable everyday products. They give 
leavening power to self-rising and prepared 
flours . . . flame-proofing to fabrics... 
mineral values to medicines and foods 
... Cleaning power to detergents. In fact, 
the derivatives of elemental phosphorus are 
present in almost everything used every 
day by everybody. 

Thus, by enlarging present capacity, Mon- 
santo makes available to mankind even more 
abundant benefits of everything that stems 
from elemental phosphorus . . . Monsanto 
Chemical Company, 1700 South Second 
Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. In Canada: 
Monsanto (Canada) Limited, Montreal and 
Vancouver. 





Products of Phosphorus 


The end products of Monsanto 
elemental phosphorus find their way 
into the daily round-the-clock activity 
of men, women and children, Truly, 
it has the most universal use of all 
basic chemicals, as these few examples 
indicate— 





Phosphoric Acid Used in rust- 
proofing compounds, sugar refining, soft 
drinks, metal treatment, gelatin and 
jelly manufacture, pharmaceuticals, oil 
and gasoline refining, electro polishing, 
dental cements, 





Sodium Phosphate . . . In its various 
forms, used in the manufacture of cleaners 
and detergents for household and indus- 
trial use; in textile operations, water 
treatment and conditioning, oil well 
drilling muds. 





Calcium Phosphate . ;: : In its various 
forms, used as a leavening agent in 
biscuits, cakes and pancakes; as a mineral 
supplement in foods and cereals; as a 
polishing agent in dentifrices. 





Ammonium Phosphate .. . In its vari- 
ous forms, used as a flame-proofing agent 
for paper, wood and textiles; in plant 
nutrient solutions; as a yeast food. 


PHOSPHORUS PRODUCTS 


Yellow Phosphorus Ferro Phosphorus 
Phosphoric Anhydride Sodium Phosphates 
Phosphoric Acid Calcium Phosphates 
Phosphorus Oxychloride Ammonium Phosphates 
Phosphorus Trichloride Potassium Phosphates 
Alkyl Acid Phosphat Alumi Phosphat 
Alkyl Phosphate Salts Iron Phosphates 


Special Phosphates 
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